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PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS IS TRUE TO THE VIEW 








hs dell ldings you design 


GET THE FULL BENEFIT OF 
THE BEAUTIES AROUND THEM’? 


HEY will ... if you specify Penn- 

vernon Window Glass for their win- 
dows. This quality glass, more nearly 
approaching plate glass perfection than 
any other sheet glass, is famous for its 
ability to transmit objects seen through 
it with almost uncanny accuracy and 
clearness. That’s because Pennvernon 
Glass, being made by a special process, 
is so unusually transparent, flat, white in 
color, and free from flaws. It really makes 
the environment of the buildings you 
design an actual part of them. 

Upon examination, you will find, too, 
that Pennvernon Glass has a new bril- 
liance and reflectivity of surface on both 
sides of the sheet . . . which causes a 
structure glazed with it to be far better- 
looking trom the outside. Yet with all 
its obvious advantages, Pennvernon 
costs no more. 

Specify the glass that’s true to the view 
... Pennvernon. It is available in single 
and double strength, and in thicknesses of 
3%" and i", at the warehouses of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in all 
principal cities, and through progressive 
glass jobbers and leading sash and door 
manufacturers. Write for samples to Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Grant Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 









Check the quality of glass used in your glazing jobs 
easily onl singly pees glancing at the con- 
venient Pennvernon labels. 


Pennuernon 


WINDOW GLASS 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 





























A CALIFORNIA RANCH HOUSE IN SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 


WILLIAM MOOSER AND WILLIAM MOOSER, JR., ARCHITECTS 


“Zaragosa"’ hand-made roof tile adequately embodies the qualities 
of simplicity and utility associated with hand-made clay tile of the 
early California Missions. This California home of traditional design con- 


vincingly illustrates the importance of hand-made tile of antique texture. 


Made with the same feeling of care and sincerity of these earlier 
crude efforts, our processing and burning of ''Zaragosa'’ Tile assure a 


durability that satisfies the exacting demands of modern architecture. 


GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Clay Products 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
PORTLAND OAKLAND SPOKANE 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 












































































CALIFORNIA Arts & Architecture 


California 


—As We See It 


Wuite we may chafe at the restric- 
tions placed upon us by the Government it is 
well to remember that we have not yet reached 
that stage of civilization where we will, without 
force, “do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us.” It is not necessary for a person to 
rob your safe or pick your pocket to be stigma- 
tized as a criminal or crook. Rules and regula- 
tions are necessary for nearly all types of busi- 
ness relations and this applies particularly to 
the building construction industry. Through the 
State of California License Laws not only the 
practice of architecture but all building con- 
tracting work must be performed under a license 
and this is not obtained simply through paying 
a yearly fee. Each individual must prove his 
character and financial ability. 

This license law is for your protection so it 
is well to be informed as to what constitutes 
an architect or a contractor before engaging in 
any contractural relations with them. From 
some of the reports issued by Colonel Carlos W. 
Huntington, Director of the Department of Pro- 
fessional and Vocational Standards, we are ad- 
vised that applications of five central California 
builders for state contractors’ licenses were de- 
nied due to their inability to prove their charac- 
ter, integrity and financial stability to function 
as contractors. In Judge Schonfeld’s Court, 
San Francisco, May 24, 1934, J. J. Baldwin, 
alias J. J. Brown, formerly of Fort Worth, 
Texas, Los Angeles and Long Beach, was found 
guilty of obtaining money under false pretences 
from a San Francisco engineering firm on the 
plea that he was an architect. When it was 
shown that Baldwin did not hold a certificate 
as architect, the charge was sustained and Bald- 
win sentenced to serve three months in the 
county jail. 

Because the windows leaked, the tile floors 
cracked and the home which he erected for a 
San Pedro woman “was in pretty bad shape,” 
Frank R. Hill, formerly of Wilmington, will be 
indefinitely restrained from engaging in the con: 
tracting business. William Larson, Mountain 
View contractor, is now serving a thirty-day 
jail sentence following his conviction on a charge 
of operating as a contractor without a license 
and in violation of state law. 

And here is a case involving the use of the 
term “designer” which so many pseudo-archi- 
tects call themselves, although the term is defin- 
itely prohibited by the Act to Regulate the Prac- 
tice of Architecture. In Judge Frank Dunn’s 
Court, San Francisco, Herman Steiger was 
found guilty of violating the act when it was 
shown that Steiger maintained a business sign 
bearing the legend “Designer” and had refused 
the request of the State Board that the use of 
said sign be discontinued. Steiger was _ sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $50.00 or five days in 
jail. 

Indefinite suspension of the State contractor’s 
licenses of three Berkeley and Eureka builders 
was ordered this month. The action followed 
the failure of the three accused to answer cita- 
tions in which the trio were charged with the 
diversion of funds in connection with building 
projects. The complainants in each case alleged 
that the accused contractors had received pay- 
ments in full from their patrons, but that they 


had failed to pay for material used on the 
projects, 





As MARK DANIELS comments, “San 
Francisco’s buildings are having their eye-brows 
plucked” and although he regrets the passing of 
many old landmarks by the elimination of fur- 
belows and fussy ornament this modernization pro- 
gram has its advantages. Modern merchandise 
should be presented in a modern manner. Some of 
our old architectural monstrosities may serve to 
house accumulations of antiques and what-nots 
but the clean, simple lines of our modern store 
fronts invite customers and the music from the 
ringing of the cash registers is the marching song 
of progress, although many businesses are yet 
marking time. For months the block long estab- 
lishment of J. W. Robinson Company in Los An- 
geles has been clothed with scaffolding exciting the 
interest of the passerby and this week a part of 
the screen has been lifted allowing a glimpse of 
the quarter-million dollar face lifting operation. 
That it will be a pleasing and successful trans- 
formation is assured for Allison and Allison were 
the architects. Not to be outdone, Mullen and 
Bluett announce a similar operation and work- 
men are busy behind the scenes modernizing both 
th. interior as well as the store front. Also on 
Seventh Street, Myer Siegel & Co. are brushing 
away the dark, dingy gingerbread of the old Dyas 
store and if this is not an improvement I will buy 
Mr. Daniels a new tee-square. 


Quitr frequently we are pleased to 
receive letters from the readers of California 
Arts & Architecture commenting upon some 
article or the illustrations in the magazine. Of 
course, it would be a difficult task to correspond 
personally with each one of our subscribers but 
we should like to establish a much closer rela- 
tionship so that we may know your reactions to 
thoughts expressed in the columns of this maga- 
zine. Because the architecture of our communi- 
ties has such a profound effect on its personality, 
upon its realty values, indeed, upon the very 
life of its citizens, we believe that it is an im- 
portant subject, one that should be understood 
or at least have the interest of every individual. 
It is with this thought that the policy of this 
magazine was instituted. So that the public 
may become increasingly conscious of the value 
of good design and construction in our architec- 
ture the best examples of the work of our Cali- 
fornia architects are illustrated and described. 
We have published several articles on the sub- 
ject of suiting the building to the site and the 
dissemination of information of this character 
should be encouraged by all in the building in- 
dustry as well as those citizens interested in 
civic and governmental problems. The time 
has not yet come when we can expect laws to 
be passed regulating the actual design of a 
building. Only persons with the qualifications 
of training and experience should be allowed 
to design a building structure, regardless of its 
size, and no owner should demand a “style” 
that is out of harmony with adjoining buildings 
or that will prove detrimental to the aesthetic 
value of a neighborhood or community. In this 
issue we publish an interesting article by Gerald 
B. Burtnett with the title of “Let’s Have Some 
Decent Monotony” and we urge architects to 
preserve this issue and to endeavor to have their 
prospective clients read the article. You will 
find it interesting and we hope of value in con- 
vincing home builders that successful architec- 


ture is not an array of styles but the natural 




















Not many architects have been poets. 
Michel Angelo is the supreme example. 
There was one in England during Quee: 
Anne’s time, Sir John Vanbrugh by nam 
who was architect for Blenheim Castle. 
His poems are forgotten, but his epitaph 
survives, as follows: 


Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


California’s beloved and lamented Jolin 
Galen Howard was a great architect ard 
an excellent poet. His “Brunelleschi” 
is a noble poem, and so is his other book- 
length effort in blank verse, “Pheidias,” 
published in 1930, in the shadow of death, 

Architects should read “Pheidias”; it 
will inspire them for the work that is 
coming one of these days. Here is 
Pheidias speaking of the day before the 
battle of Marathon: 





Over the plain I saw the soldiers running 

And beating round the flank, to Marathon. 

There flashed two thoughts, as one, upon 
my mind: 

“The Persians must be landing over 
there— 

Soldiers are just like figures on a jar.”— 

For as I said, I never saw a thing 

That touched me deeply but I saw it 
twice: 

Intensely as it was in outward form 

With inner meaning part of its true form: 

And plastically unified, the whole 

Conventionally rhythmical and flat. 


That is the young Pheidias. But John 
Galen Howard is tracing the develop- 
ment of a great artist. Note the advance 
expressed in these lines: 


Polygnotus with his painter’s view 

Helped on my sculpture in more fert‘le 
ways. 

Than stricter sculpture-practice could 
have done. 

As you must surely recognize, I am 

A sculpture with the painter’s influence; 

And yet a sculptor straight through to 
the bone, 

A worker in the idiom of form 

In the full round. Yes, even in relief, 

Which is half painting, always in the 
round 

I feel my figures—as I feel my life. 





A noble poem, “Pheidias”’, a noble 


poem by a noble architect and a noble 
gentleman. 


—Epwarp F. O’Day. 








result of considering with common sense and 
good taste the social, climatic and topographical 
phases of the building problem. 


Ir THE writer who contributed to 
the world’s knowledge for the benefit of ‘““Time” 
had been a native San Franciscan writing of 
the union strike on San Francisco Bay, he would 
have used a different language when he wrote 
of that old maritime city which looks to the sea 
for its father and mother and knows less about 
“trail-blazing” and “Indians” than does Chi- 
cago or late comers to Seattle and Los Angeles. 
It is much to be doubted that the longshor«men 
and marine workers who were featured it ac 
counts of the strike came from the Missis:ipP! 
Valley or had fathers who crossed the pails 
at a time when Indians were sporting there. 
San Francisco business men have had strikes 
and “labor troubles” for nearly a century but 
not with frequenters of “dance halls and lumber 
camps”. 
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ynnouncements of exhibitions, concerts, 
ubs, college events, lectures, dramatic 
yroductions, sports, for the calendar pages 
gre free of charge and should be mailed 
to CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE, 627 South Carondelet Street, Los 
Angeles, at least ten days previous to date 
of issue, the fifth. Edited by Ellen Leech. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LA FIESTA DE LA REINA celebrates the 
(65th anniversary of the nameday of Los 
Angeles, August 2, 1934, and is continued 
from vespers to midnight, Olvera Street, 
Los Angeles. 


"OLD SPANISH DAYS" come aaain to 
Santa Barbara, California, August 23-24-25. 
This year marks the eleventh annual cele- 
bration and offers the always interesting 
Historic Parade, outlining early history in 
floats and costumes; the pageant at Pea- 
body Stadium, ‘'La Entrada de los Ameri- 
canos", street dancing, entertainment on 
the Court House lawns, and ‘Rose of the 
Rancho"' at the Lobero Theater. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY FAIR is combined 
this year with the Riverside and Orange 
County fairs and is held September 15 to 
30 inclusive, in the landscaped qrounds, near 
Pomona, California. Fifty additional acres 
have been added to the 175 acre exposition 
park to increase the facilities of the 
grounds. The programs include sixteen days 
of horse racing, with the usual brilliant 
night horse show. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR opens Septem- 
ber | at Sacramento. The entries are al- 
ways varied and interesting and the horse 
shows unsurpassed. The annual art exhibi- 
tion is the largest since the opening of the 
fair gallery. Artists from Los Angeles, San 
Diego and Pasadena have sent representa- 
tive paintings. 


FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS is held at Laguna 
Beach, California, August 28 to September 
3. The display of paintings, sculpture and 
other works of art is continuous, and the 
festival also includes a Pageant of Na- 
tions, puppet shows, concerts and dancing. 


THE GRAPE FESTIVAL at Escondido, Cali- 
fornia, is held Monday, September 10, 
under the supervision of W. N. Bradbury. 
This is the ninth anniversary of this famous 
Grape Fete. 


THE DAHLIA SHOW is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 6-7 at the Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, sponsored by the Dahlia Society, 
August Pieters, president. 


ANNUAL FOOD SHOW is held, Novem- 
ber 4 to 10, at the Shrine Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, and plans are being perfected 
to display California-grown tropical and 
semitropical fruits and nuts. 


“PACIFIC DISCOVERY DAY", September 
25, marks the 42Ist anniversary of Balboa's 
discovery of the Pacific, and the Pacific 
Geographic Society sponsors the move 


for a recognition by the state of Cali- 
fornia. 


NATURE STUDY CAMP is in session at 
Rocky Nook Park, Mission Canyon, Santa 
Barbara, California, August 6-18. The course 
of study is especially arranged for teach- 
ers and leaders of junior groups. 


GARDEN TOURS, sponsored by the Plans 
and Planting Committee and the Garden 
Club of Santa Barbara and Montecito, are 
continuing each Friday during August, with 
@ special Fiesta tour, Saturday morning, 
August 25, at Santa Barbara, California. 


ST. FRANCIS YACHT CLUB holds the Lip- 
ton Cup Series, September 8-9-10, in the 
Bay at San Francisco, California. The 
International Star Class Championship is 
held eptember |I5 to 21. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC sponsors a 
summer study cruise to Alaska, August 


i 21, designed for students and teach- 


SAN GABRIEL COUNTRY CLUB members 
are thoroughly at home in the new club 
house which has replaced the old structure, 
destroyed by fire some months ago. The 
Srigine! club house at San Gabriel was 
one of the oldest golf centers in California. 


A GENERAL TICKET OFFICE is maintained 
by the Southern California Music Company 
in the new store at 737 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, California. Free of premium 
te extra charge tickets may be obtained 
or all musical, dramatic, sports and allied 


— at this convenient downtown loca- 
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TUNE 


IN 
the 


World 


with 
this 


NEW 
1935 
16-X 


PHIL 


You are not getting FULL VALUE from your Radio 
unless you can listen, when you desire, to FOREIGN sta- 
tions such as London, Berlin, Paris, Madrid, Buenos Aires, 
etc. . . . Nor are you enjoying modern radio’s COM- 
PLETE possibilities if your radio’s TONE misses absolute 
FIDELITY in broadcast reproduction! . . . This amazing 
1935 Philco masterpiece gives you EVERY worthwhile 
feature in radio! Its five tuning bands range from 540 
kilocycles to 23,000 kilocycles, bringing the WORLD into 
your Home .. . Its patented Inclined Sounding Board 
makes possible life-like Tone Its Super Class “A” 
Audio System, automatic Volume control, Shadow tuning, 
PHILCO high-efficiency tubes and other exclusive PHIL- 


CO features permit performance that, has no equal! 





You are most welcome in our salons, to compare this 
1935 Philco with your present radio. We are 
confident of the results of such comparison! 


Other New 


PHILCOS 
$22.90 up 


PHILCO 
SHORT-WAVE 
ANTENNA 
Recommended 


EDWARD H. UHL, President 


SourHERN CALIFORNIA 
MUSIC COMPANY 


737 South Hill St. Los Angeles 





FIFTH ANNUAL FIESTA is held at La 
Jolla, California, August 9, sponsored by 
the Social Service League, St. James by 
the Sea. The Fiesta and Historical Page- 
ant is held at the La Jolla Beach Club. 


SUNSET FIELDS GOLF CLUB announces 
a $1000 open tournament, September 1|8- 
19-20 21. An Amateur-pro Sweepstakes 


opens the tournament, followed by fifty- 
four holes of medal play. 
HALF-WAY SHOP is now housed in the 


rooms formerly used by the Junior League, 
at 336 East Green Street, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. Here the shop specializes in delic- 
ious cakes and confections, homemade, 
and adapted for dainty teas. Various types 
of trays, baskets and household appoint- 
ments are available. 


ALLEN G. SIPLE, architect, has moved to 
450 North Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia and would like to receive manu- 
facturers' catalogues and samples. 


MUSIC 


THE BOWL, Hollywood, California, con- 
tinues the Symphonies under the Stars 
through September |. The Symphony So- 
ciety, Inc., is sponsoring the series of con- 
certs, presented by the Philharmonic and 
Hollywood Bowl orchestras, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday nights. On alter- 
nate Friday nights operas in concert form 
are presented and ballets are produced. 
The programs during August offer unsur- 
passed music and several novelties. The 
conductors are Sir Hamilton Harty, Na- 
thaniel Finston, Jose Iturbi, Gaetano Mer- 
ola, Nino Marcelli, David Broekman, Al- 
fred Hertz, Richard Lert, Pietro Cimini, 
Rudolph Ganz, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY of San Mateo 
County presents the San Francisco Sym- 
phony orchestra in the last concert of the 
summer series, August 19, at the Woodland 
Theater, Hillsborough, California. 


SUMMER BALLET SERIES at the Shrine 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, California, offers 
the world premiere of ‘'The Painted Des- 
ert'’, American Indian ballet, with music 
by Homer Grunn, August 8. War dances, 
sun worship rituals, fire and rain cere- 
monials are presented in brilliant costume. 
August 22, the fantasy ‘Three Little Pigs" 
is given by Ethel Meglin, featuring a cast 
and chorus of five hundred children. 


COMMUNITY MUSIC ASSOCIATION of 
Redlands, California, sponsors a series of 
concerts throughout the summer at the 
Prosellis, the Redlands Bowl. Every Tues- 
day night there is community singing from 
7:45 to 8:30. Hugo Kirchhofer, director. 
The Valley Symphony Orchestra, directed 
by Vernon Robinson, appears annually in 
a program. 


SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION of San Diego, 
California, presents the eighth annual series 
of summer concerts at Balboa Park. Nino 
Marcelli conducts the eighty-six-piece sym- 
phony orchestra. 


PRO ARTE QUARTET of Brussels, with Mrs. 
Coolidge as beneficiary, gave a cycle of 
Beethoven at Stanford University during 
the summer. 


ROTH ECCLESIA CHOIR, following an 
Eastern tour, has scheduled a concert dur- 
ing August at Los Angeles, California. 


THE BEHYMER MANAGEMENT offers the 
usual Ten Event Series, opening October 
23 at the Philharmonic Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, California. 


GOLD SHELL Sunday concerts are held 
at 3:15 p.m. during August, at Pasadena, 
California, and are civicly sponsored. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES ARTIST COURSE 
opens the 1934-35 concert season at the 
new Bridges Auditorium, October 25, with 
Fritz Kreisler, master violinist. Other 
events in the series include Nelson Eddy, 
baritone; Vienna Choir Boys; Maier and 
Pattison, duo-pianists; Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano; and the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Gregor Piatigorsky, Rus- 
sian cellist, as guest artist. 


MERLE ARMITAGE announces his annual 
winter concert series will be presented 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, of which he is now manager, instead 
of the Shrine. Notable artists of the 
music world will be heard on these pro- 
grams. 
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Communist PROPAGANDA in 
three of the frescoes created by artists of the 
Public Works of Art Project in the Coit 
Memorial Tower, San Francisco, has resulted, 
quite properly, in an order from the Federal 
Government to destroy those frescoes. The 
artists who painted them have wasted that much 
of the taxpayers’ money, brought that much dis- 
credit on the Public Works of Art Project, and 
raised again the question whether artists have 
a right to introduce their political and social 
theories into mural paintings which they have 
been commissioned to execute in public places. 

If, as they frequently contend when haled 
into the courts, the Communists are merely mem- 
bers of an unpopular political minority battling 
for their ideals, the public might have some 
sympathy for them. But an orderly political 
minority is one thing, and quite another is an 
organization known to be committed to a policy 
of overthrowing by violence and bloodshed the 
existing form of government. Recent events in 
San Francisco and elsewhere have amply demon- 
strated, even to the most tolerant-minded, that 
the Communists are such an organization. As 
such, they are entitled to be considered as crim- 
inals, whether they do their work with dyna- 
mite and machine guns, or with brushes and 
paint. 

It is a part of the Communists’ program in 
every country to advance their cause by seek- 
ing to enlist the support of those elements in the 
population which they consider to be discon- 
tented with their lot in life. Naturally, there- 
fore, the artists have been one of their main ob- 
jectives. Artists, since art began, have usually 
been largely misunderstood and unappreciated 
by their fellow men. Sincere artists have been 
at the mercy of shrewd men who, while recog- 
nizing the true value of art, have made the 
most of their knowledge for their own gain, and 
to the disadvantage of the artists. It is not 
surprising that artists listen willingly to those 
who promise them relief from the social in- 
justice under which they live. 

But when a_ government, recognizing the 
plight of the artists, sets up a Public Works of 
Art Project and employs artists at fair wages to 
execute works for the people, it is up to the 
artists to give their loyal support to that gov- 
ernment, do their best work for it, and thereby 
increase the possibility of the government's be- 
ing able, through popular approval by the peo- 
ple, to continue and enlarge the work it has un- 
dertaken on behalf of the artists. 

It is bad manners, to say the least, to “bite 
the hand that is feeding you.” And it is not con- 
sidered intelligent to cut off your nose to spite 
your own face. Yet that is exactly what art- 
ists are doing when they paint such frescoes, 
at government expense, as the three which have 
been destroyed in the Coit Tower. If the art- 
ists who painted those frescoes were merely 
playing at Communism, they were playing with 
fire. If they were in earnest, then let them stand 
forth and be recognized for what they are— 
public enemies. 


AccorDING to the Washington 
correspondent of the Argonaut, “The public 
squares, or city parks, in Washington are sadly 
neglected. Great splotches of bare soil, unkempt 
grass, waste papers and rubbish strew many 
of the erstwhile beauty spots. The roving popu- 
lace eats lunch on the grass and conveniently 
forgets to ‘clean up.’ The pigeons help some in 
scavenging, but much rubbish remains. 

“What grass there is, is of poor quality; it 
wouldn’t be tolerated by the most modest Penin- 
sula cottage. The borders are ragged, the water- 
ing is done in the heat of the sun, and there are 
in many cases more brown spots than green. 

“The parks in the ‘colored’ neighborhoods are 
especially sad looking. Practically no grass at 
all, litters of paper, weeds, rubbish. Altogether 
the picture is far from what the casual visitor 


expects from the glamorous presentations of pic- 
ture postcards.” 

This condition may be due to the heat or 
shortage of water but there seems to be no ex- 
cuse for neglect of our parks and gardens in 
the national capital. 


Home owners and flower lovers of 
California are offered the opportunity to draw 
their dream garden in the Small Home Garden 
Plan Contest now being sponsored by the tenth 
annual California Flower Festival, which will 
be held in the Oakland Exposition Building, 
here, September 15 to 19, according to Merrit A. 
Vinson, general manager. 

Cash prizes totaling $100 and _ twenty-five 
$5.00 trade orders for plants, shrubs, garden 
tools, insecticides, fertilizer and accessories are 
offered for the thirty-five best small garden plans 
submitted. The contest is now open and will 
continue until September 4. Winners will be 
announced at the opening of the Festival. 

The contest is strictly for amateurs. Pro- 
fessional landscape architects, gardeners, stu- 
dents of landscape architecture are barred. The 
purpose of the contest is to assist home owners 
and garden lovers to prepare a sound plan for 
their gardens, which may be built all at one 
time or year by year as desired. 

Contestants may enter by sending their names 
and addresses to the California Flower Festival 
at San Leandro, California. On receipt of the 
name and address, a drawing plan of house and 
lot will be mailed to the contestant, who in turn 
will draw his garden on the plan and return it 
to the Festival Association. 


In THE last issue we _ reported 
some of the findings of the Real Property In- 
ventory being conducted by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The survey, 
financed by civil works administration funds, 
covers a selected list of 63 cities with a popu- 
lation in excess of 10,000,000, every state being 
represented by at least one city. Figures for 
the two California cities included in the sur- 
vey have just been released. The development 
of San Diego during the years 1924 to 1928 was 
remarkable. Almost one-third of the residential 
structures standing in that area were reported 
to have been built in that period. Exclusive of 
clubs, rooming houses, hotels and summer cot- 
tages, there are 52,565 residential structures 
within the metropolitan district of which 92% 
are designed for single families. 90% of the 
occupied dwelling units in San Diego are re- 
ported as adequate. The percentage of “‘over- 
crowding” is insignificant. 42% of the struc- 
tures are reported to be less than 10 years old 
and only 6,088 were described as requiring ma- 
jor repairs. Nearly 30% of the dwellings are 5 
room units. 97% of the homes are electrically 
lighted and a very large percentage of the 
dwellings have modern plumbing installations 
with 10,337 dwelling units equipped with me- 
chanical refrigeration. 

From a Spanish grant of 11 square leagues 
with practically no population, Sacramento is 
now a city with 36,505 dwelling units, more 
than half of which have been constructed with- 
in the last 15 years. Unlike San Diego there 
is greater need of modernization and repairs 
reported for Sacramento as 44% of the dwelling 
units need minor repairs and 15% require struc- 
tural repairs. Of the total 36505 dwelling units 
listed, 32,866 are reported as occupied. 96% 
of the homes are lighted by electricity while 
in 80% cooking is done by gas. 6,408 dwelling 
units are equipped with mechanical refrigera- 
tion. 

The facts disclosed by the Real Property In- 
ventory should be of great value to architects 
and to the building industry. The information 
concerning the inventories of the various cities 
will probably be released through the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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If you are a merchant or 
manufacturer wishing to in- 
crease your sales think of the 
following facts: 


I. What causes people to 
subscribe to or read magazines? Their 
interest in the particular type of edito- 
rial content for one thing. Readers of 
CALIFORNIA ARTS & ARCHITECTURE, 
by the very fact of being subscribers to 
a Class magazine of this type are buy- 
ers and users of quality merchandise and 
service. Quality circulation is more im- 
portant than quantity. 


2. There still is a Class Mar- 
ket. Maybe not as much money as in 
'29, but discriminating individuals who 
know quality and fine merchandise. You 
can appeal to their good taste through 
advertising in CALIFORNIA ARTS & 
ARCHITECTURE. 


3. Many of your old custom- 
ers, as well as many people you would 
like to make customers, are regular read- 
ers of CALIFORNIA ARTS & ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Why not tell them where 
you are (maybe they have forgotten), 
what you have to offer, through the use 
of advertising space in CALIFORNIA 
ARTS & ARCHITECTURE. 


4, They may not remember 
you when they ARE ready to buy unless 
you keep reminding them that you are 
“still doing business at the same old 
stand". 


CALIFORNIA ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 
gives a thorough coverage of the archi- 
tects, interior decorators, landscape arch- 
itects as well as going direct into the 
homes of owners of fine houses—people 
who have purchasing power. 


ARRANGE FOR SPACE IN THE 
OCTOBER ISSUE 
FORMS CLOSE SEPTEMBER 20TH 


California 
Arts & Architecture 


3221 West SixtH STREET 
Los ANGELES 


307 MiLts BurLp|NG 
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LYRIC OPERA COMIQUE, a new musical 
organization, a a season of light 
opera at the Philharmonic Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, in September. The repertoire will 
be selected from such successful examples 
as "“Crocolate Soldier,"' ‘Robin Hood," 
"The Mikado,"' 'lolanthe,"' ''Pinafore,'' and 
"The Toymaker."' 


"MIDS JMMER NIGHT'S DREAM" is sched- 
uled for presentation at the Bowl, Holly- 
wood, California, opening September 17, 
under the direction of Max Reinhardt. 
Einar Nilson is the musical director. Be- 
sides she cast of seventeen principals the 
plan includes a ballet of fifty, a chorus of 
forty singers, and several hundred super- 
numeries. The production is to be given 
five or more performances in Los Angeles, 
then moved to San Francisco, at the Civic 
Opera House, and to the Greek Theater at 
Berkeley. 


DRAMA NOTES 


COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, continues the summer season of 
famous plays, with great artists from both 
stage and screen. Productions are continu- 
ous with the exception of Sundays and Mon- 
days. New plays open on Tuesday with an 
unspecified run, as the length of time may 
depend on the popularity of the production. 
Matinees are given on Saturdays. Announce- 
ments are: 


August 7, ‘Anna Christie’, with Jean In- 
ness, Victor Jory, Ralph Freud. 


August 28, ''Within the Law'', with Hardie 
Albright and Martha Sleeper. 


September 4, "Enchanted Cottage'’ by 
Arthur Wing Pinero. 


LITTLE THEATER FOR PROFESSIONALS of 
Beverly Hills, California, have a new home 
in El Rodeo Auditorium, 605 North Whittier 
Boulevard. 


DRAMA BRANCH, Community Arts Associa- 
lion, Santa Barbara, California, gives two 
plays a month, four performances each, at 
the Lobero Theater, under the direction ot 
Paul Whitney. The play for August is always 


August 23-24-25, ''Rose of the Rancho". 


GATEWAY PLAYERS CLUB, 4212 Sunset 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, produces new and 
original plays admirably under the direction 
of Francis Josef Hickson. No performances 
Sunday or Monday. The production for Au- 
= is ‘Embers of Haworth'' by DeWitt 
odeen. 


PINE STREET PLAYERS, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, opened their career as a little thea- 
ter group with four original one act plays, 
two of them written by Phil Mathias. 


PADUA PLAYERS at the Little Theater in 
Padua Hills, near Claremont, California, 
seek unusual plays and frequently produce 
three act mystery or comedy plays, locally 
written. The programs are never dull and 
Productions range throughout drama _his- 
tory. Each play runs two weeks, Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted, with matinees on 
Wednesdays. Jerome Coray directs the 
Players. 


MEXICAN PLAYERS, each Saturday at 2:30 
and 8:30, present "La Serenata Mexicana” 
‘at the Little Theater in Padua Hills, near 
Claremont, California. The play represents 
the cycle of the day's events in the little 
town square in Michoacan, is rich with hu- 
mor, with music, song and dance. The music 
is an original composition by three of the 
players, Salvador Sanchez, Miguel Vera anc 
Catalino Alva. The production is arranged 
and directed by Mrs. Bess Garner. 
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Miss Gertrude Knowlton, solo dancer from Mexico City, 

who is being featured in the Oriental sequences of the 

ballets being presented by Ernest Belcher in the Holly- 
wood Bowl this season. 


DRAMA MAY DELUDE, DELIGHT AND DIFFUSE WISDOM 
By ELLEN LEECH 


AUTHORITIES differ 
in every field. Probably that is 
why there is advancement. And 
the rule holds in the field of drama. 
William A. Brady is easily con- 
ceded to be an eminent authority 
in the professional theater, and as 
representatives of the Little Theater 
Irving Pichel, Victory Jory and 
Morris Ankrum may be selected. 
Yet they are not exactly in accord 
on one point. Mr. Brady infers 
that preachment is not vital to z 
play. He even goes beyond that, 
he considers Elmer Rice an _ out- 
standing playwright of America 
but he finds fault with Rice’s in- 
clination to propaganda and feels 
that his plays would be pleasanter 
without it. In opposition the three 
protagonists are quoted because their 
opinions and discussions made the 
recent National Little Theater Con- 
ference, held at Pasadena Play- 
house, assume importance. Under 
their direction one afternoon be- 
came a symposium, so readily did 
each concur with or heartily dis- 
prove the opinions advanced by an- 
other. While they differed in many 
minor points they agreed in stress- 
ing the importance of the commun- 
ity theaters, provided, always pro- 





vided, the organization stood for 
something. They agreed that it is 
an obvious waste of time to produce 
plays with no essential meaning and 
that propaganda, whether used out- 
right or subtly infused, is vital and 
legitimate. Mr. Pichel particularly 
stressed the necessity of courage and 
conviction, both in the selection of 
plays and the production. To each 
and all of these men Drama is an 
art, it need not be beautiful any 
more than a painting or piece of 
sculpture must be rounded in beauty, 
but it must convey a_ meaning, 
thought must dominate. 

The public in general will agree 
with Mr. Brady. A theater is pri- 
marily a purveyor of entertainment 
and an audience cares very little 
about being instructed or swayed 
politically or socially, if they realize 
the object. Advancement may be 
best served by producing a thought- 
ful play without delving too deep 
into psychology, or showing a sec- 
tion of a scientific or medical lab- 
oratory. 

Gilmor Brown probably had some 
such thought in mind when he be- 
gan at the Community Playhouse, 
Pasadena, his series of revivals of 
plays which have made stage his- 





tory in the past twenty-five years. 
These plays are not presented as 
caricatures but are given excellent 
presentations as examples of good 
drama. Of course they are old 
plays, a play of five years ago is 
old and hopelessly dated, but for 
all that “The Virginian” stresses 
the strain of courage and loyalty 
that exists in a real man, whether 
he be cowboy or bank clerk, while 
the Joe of “Paid in Full” is equally 
alive today, the weakling who claims 
the world owes him a living, the 
lame dog that sees that somebody 
helps him over the stile. These two 
plays are followed by “Anna Chris- 
tie’ and “The Enchanted Cottage”, 
each proving not only good enter- 
tainment but worthy of thoughtful 
consideration. Gilmor Brown too 
expects a play to mean something. 
Let them speak for this country o1 
another, this party or another, but 
present something that the mind can 
grasp—worth grasping. 


The relation of stage and screen 
grows constantly closer, due to the 
interchange of stars, and the mak- 
ing of plays into pictures, which is 
highly beneficial to those who take 
their drama merely through the 
celluloid medium. In the film world 
the views of directors differ just 
as they do back stage. Frank Capra, 
a very understanding and suc- 
cessful director, claims that peo- 
ple do not want to think, they ex- 
pect to be pleasantly entertained, 
maybe thrilled, but they do not seek 
pictures to be instructed or enlight- 
ened. As the director of “Lady for 
a Day” and “It Happened One 
Night” he has proved he knows his 
job. He says he has no rules for 
directing, he visualizes the effect he 
wants and keeps after it until he 
gets it. Clean pictures are a fetish 
with him, he thinks smut is never 
used except by lazy people, they are 
too slothful to work out a good 
scene in a clean way and so de- 
pend for their climax on the shock 
achieved by smut. Ernst Lubitsch 
seems to agree with him as he has 
frequently said that sensible censor- 
ship should not prove a bore, on 
the contrary an incentive, as it in- 
creases directorial ingenuity. The 
censor places a restriction but this 
gives the director an opportunity to 
work out a climax that will carry a 
flashing thrill regardless. Then 
Rouben Mamoulian joins his fellow 
workers with the statement that the 
imagination can only be stirred 
when something is left unsaid, when 
the audience is allowed to complete 
the scene or the sentence. 


Producers are now selecting their 
material very carefully and are re- 
lying for the most part on the 
classics and on historical data. Er- 
rors will not creep in for lack of 
vigilance. In the filming of “David 
Copperfield” Hugh Walpole has 
been made editorial supervisor and 
since he is not only an author of 
note but is vice-president of the 
Dickens Fellowship the resultant 
picture should be worthy of the 
genius of Charles Dickens. Helen 
Hayes is now in Hollywood to star 
in “What Every Woman Knows,” 
and will add charm to Barrie’s 
delightful romance. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ART CALENDAR 


BEVERLY HILLS 


KANN-PAYNE GALLERY, 332 North Canon 
Drive: Starting August 15, drawings and 
replicas of Mayan and Aztec sculpture by 
Jean de Strelecki. 


CARMEL 


CARMEL ART ASSOCIATION: Paintinas, 
scultpures and prints by members of the 
association. 


DEL MONTE 


DEL MONTE GALLERIES, Hotel Del Monte: 
Paintings by California artists. 


HOLLYWOOD 


KANST GALLERIES, 6182 Mulholland Drive: 
Paintings by American and European artists. 


PRINT ROOMS, 1748 North Sycamore Ave.: 
Fine prints, old and contemporary. 


STANLEY ROSE GALLERY, 1625 N. Vine 
Street: To August 15, paintings by Lucien 
Labaudt. 


LAGUNA BEACH 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual Festival of Arts from August 
28 to September 3, inclusive. George K. 
Brandriff, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the festival, is also slated to be- 
come president of the association at its an- 
nual meeting on August 13. He will succeed 
Louis Danz, writer and lecturer on art, who 
has been president of the association for 
the past two years. Other new officers 
nominated are: John Hinchman, vice-presi- 
dent; Clarence K. Hinkle, second vice- 
president; William Riddell, corresponding 
secretary; Roy M. Ropp, recording secre- 
tary; William A. Griffith, treasurer, and R. 
Ferdinand Heckman, Thomas H. Lewis and 
Thomas L. Hunt, directors. 


LOS ANGELES 


ART CENTER SCHOOL, 2544 West Seventh 
Street, begins its fall term September 10. 


BARKER BROTHERS GALLERIES, 840 West 
Seventh Street: Paintings and prints by 
American and European artists. 


BARTLETT GALLERY. 5108 Wilshire Blvd: 
Paintings by California artists. 


BILTMORE SALON, Biltmore Hotel: Paint- 
ings by American and European artists 


CALIFORNIA ART CLUB, Barnsdall Park, 
1645 North Vermont Avenue: Paintings by 
Jeanetie Johns and John Coolidge. 


CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART, 741 South 
Grandview Street, opens its fall term Sep- 
tember 10. 


EGAN GALLERY, 1324 South Figueroa St.: 
To August 31, paintings by Russell William 
Swan. 


EBELL SALON OF ART, 4400 Wilshire Blvd.: 
Closed for the summer, to re-open Oct. | 


FOUNDATION OF WESTERN ART, 627 South 
Carondelet St.: Summer exhibition, ''In- 
fluences and Trends in Western Art,"' in 
which forty leading California painters are 
each represented by one picture. The 
Foundation's annual medal of honor was 
awarded to one of these paintings, Ejnar 
Hansen's portrait of Sadakichi Hartmann. 
In September the Foundation will hold its 
annual exhibition of etchings and other 
prints by California artists, and, concur- 
rently with this show, an exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculptures by artists of San Diego 
and vicinity. 


DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES, 2509 West 
Seventh Street: Paintings by American and 
European artists. 


ILSLEY GALLERIES, Ambassador Hotel: To 
August II, paintings by Lee Blair and Mary 
Blair. August 13 to September |, .paintings 
by John Hubbard Rich. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM, Exposition Park: 
August 10 to September 2, paintings by 
Charles Matthews Crocker. Lucien Lefebvre- 
Foinet collection. Wildenstein collection of 
old European paintings. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE, 2401 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, begins its fall term September 10. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY, 530 South 
Hope Street: To August 17, ‘Masters of 
Drawing Exhibit,'' arranged under auspices 
of the Los Angeles Art Associatoin. The 
drawings in this exhibition, by old and con- 
temporary artists, are of a high order; but 
the labels attached to them serve only to 
heighten the already well founded impres- 
sion that Los Angeles is a community of 
semi-literates. On August 15, at 12 o'clock 
noon, Harry Muir Kurtzworth, art director 
of the Los Angeles Art Association, will 
speak on the subject of ‘Los Angeles’ Need 
of Drawing Collections." 





Alexander Archipenko with a recent work, ''Reclining Torso." 
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Photograph by Willard Van Dyke 


Archipenko has just com- 


pleted six weeks of teaching in the Mills College Summer Session of Art, at Oakland, 


and is now conducting classes at the Chouinard 


chool of Art, Los Angeles. In addition 


i> his classes at Chouinard, he is giving a series of lectures there on Wednesday 


evenings 


SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, Highland Park: Per- 
manent exhibition of American Indian arts 
and crafts, Oriental art. Open daily | to 
5. Near the museum is the Casa Adobe, a 
replica of an old California Spanish ranch 
house, with authentic furnishings of the 
period throughout; open Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, 2 to 5. 


STATE BUILDING, Exposition Park: To Sep- 
tember 30, annual exhibition of paintings 
by members of the Women Painters of the 
West,—second "Echo of the Olympics." 


STENDAHL GALLERIES, 3006 Wilshire Blvd.: 
To August II, watercolors and drawings of 
Italy and Spain by Frances Brooks. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
announces that 28 courses in architecture 
and the fine arts have been scheduled for 
the fall quarter of University College, down- 
town evening division of the university, 
under the direction of Dean Arthur 
Weatherhead. Among the noted southern 
California artists who will conduct these 
classes are Paul Starrett Sample, Merrell 
Gage, Glen Lukens, Daniel Lutz and Clay- 
ton M. Baldwin. 


WOMEN'S UNIVERSITY CLUB, 943 South 
Hoover Street, recently purchased a paint- 
ing, “The Way to the Village," by Orrin 
White. It is a landscape of the reaion 
near Guanajuato, Mexico. Funds to buy 
the painting were raised by a fiesta which 
the club gave in its gardens. Miss Marion 
Crandall, who has served as the club's art 
chairman during the past two years, has 
been succeeded by Miss Ingeborg von 
Schneidau. 


OAKLAND 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY, Municipal Audi- 
torium: To August 30, paintinas by Henry 
Sugimoto. Gallery open | to 5 daily. 


PALOS VERDES 


PALOS VERDES ART GALLERY: Drawings 
by Stella Block. Pastels by Patricia Richards. 


PASADENA 


BURFORD GALLERIES, 575 E. Green St.: 
Paintings by California artists. 


KIEVITS GALLERIES, Hotel Vista del Arroyo: 
American and European painters. 


GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES, 46 North 
Los Robles Avenue: Oriental art. 


SACRAMENTO 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, Prints Room: 
During August, children of many nations, in 
color and in black-and-white. 


SAN DIEGO 


FINE ARTS GALLERY, Balboa Park: Eighth 
Annual Southern California Art Exhibition. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ADAMS-DANYSH GALLERIES, 166 Geary 
St.: To August 18, plans, sketches and 
models of the Golden Gate Bridge. 


AMBERG-HIRTH GALLERY, 165 Post Street, 
opens its doors this month for the showing 
of applied arts and crafts. 


ART CENTER, 730 Montgomery Street: To 
August 25, paintings by artist members. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, will open its 
regular sessions on August 20. The school 


at 8:30 throughout August. 


offers courses for beginning and advanced 
students in drawing, painting, sculpture, 
design, commercial art and the crafts. The 
night school classes in drawing and paint- 
ing which opened with the summer session 
will continue throughout the year without 
interruption. 


COURVOISIER GALLERY, 480 Post Street: 
Famous French paintings. 


M. H. de YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 
Golden Gate Park: Etchings by Levon West, 
and other contemporary American and 
British prints, from the collection of M. S. 
Achenbach. Persian and Indian miniatures 
from the collection of K. Demirjian. Davis 
collection. 


PAUL ELDER GALLERY, 239 Post Street, is 
now under the direction of Howard Putzel. 
This month he is showing recent photographs 
by Edward Weston and Willard Van Dyke. 


GUMP GALLERY, 250 Post Street: To August 
11, Persian miniatures. 


PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
Lincoln Park: To October |, French paint- 
ings from the Louvre collection. On August 
15 the Legion Palace will place on exhibi- 
tion a group of about sixty paintings by 
artists of San Francisco and the bay region. 
The event inaugurates a series of such 


events which are to be held for one month 
each. 


RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN, 136 St. Anne Street, opens its fall 
term September 4. 


SOWERS PRINT ROOMS, 451 Post Street: 
To August 25, history of the wood cut. 


SAN MARINO 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY & ART GALLERY: 
18th Century English portraits. Flemish and 
Italian primitives. Gallery open daily from 
1:30 to 5:30, except Mondays and second 
and fourth Sundays. Secure cards of ad- 
mission in advance by telephoning WAke- 
field 6141. 


SANTA BARBARA 


FAULKNER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, Pub- 
lic Library: Throughout August, fourth an- 
nual summer exhibition of works by Santa 
Barbara artists. 


SANTA MONICA 


SANTA MONICA PUBLIC LIBRARY, 503 
Santa Monica Boulevard: Marine paintings 
by Santa Monica artists. 


SEATTLE 


SEATTLE ART MUSEUM, Volunteer Park: 
Paintings, lithographs and wood-cuts by 
Rockwell Kent. Paintings by Matsuta Nara- 
hara and Henry Sugimoto. Women Artists 
of Washington. Paintings by Raymond Hill. 
French travel posters. 


STOCKTON 


HAGGIN MEMORIAL GALLERIES, Victory 
Park: Paintings by American and European 
artists. Open daily except Mondays from 
1:30 to 5; Sundays 10 to 5. 


WESTWOOD VILLAGE 


WARNER GALLERIES, 945 Westwood Blvd.: 
To August II, prints by Rockwell Kent. 
August 13 to 25, pastels by Patricia Rich- 
ards. August 27 to September 15, paintings 
by Edgar Payne. 


WHITTIER 


WHITTIER ART GALLERY, 205 East Phila. 
delphia Street: To August 20, painting: by 
Alfred W. Johnston; watercolors and draw. 
ings by Emil J. Kosa, Jr.; pastels by Harry 
ee Kurtzworth; pottery by pupils of Glen 
ukens. 


MISCELLANY 
ORA RUGGLES has opened a studio at the 
Casa de Rosas, 2600 South Hoover Sireet, 
Los Angeles, for the sale of works by artists 
and craftsmen of southern California. 


FIVE-MINUTE ART TALKS, by artists, will 


be broadcast each Friday at | p.m. from 
Station KFAC, Los Angeles, beginning 
August 17. They will be sponsored by hte 


“Los Angeles Evening Herald-Express.'' The 
first talk of the series will be given by 
Duncan Gleason, a_ southern California 
artist. 


SAN DIEGO FINE ARTS SOCIETY, through 
an anonymous gift of $300, has purchased 
a@ portrait composition, ‘'Dilwyn Parrish", 
painted by Clarence K. Hinkle of Laguna 
Beach. The painting is in the Eighth Annual 
Southern California Art Exhibition now be- 
ing held at the Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego. Dilwyn Parrish, writer and resident 
of Laguna Beach, is a brother of Anne 
Parrish, authoress. 


"RIO GRANDE PAINTERS" is the designa- 
tion of a group of artists who have re- 
cently opened a gallery at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, for the exhibition and sale of 
hteir own works as well as those of quest 
artists whom they invite from time to time. 
The group includes at present these seven 
artists: Eleanor Cowles, McHarg Davenport, 
Paul Lantz, Gina Schnaufer, Anne Stock- 
ton, E. Boyd van Cleve and Cady Wells. 
Exhibitions are changed every three weeks. 
The current offering is a group shown by 
the members of the Rio Grande Painters. 
Their gallery, managed by Eleanor Stone, 
is located on the Sena Plaza at Santa Fe. 


PRIZE WINNERS in the Southern California 
Annual, which is being held at the Fine 
Arts or of San Diego until September 
16, are as follows: The Mrs. Walter Harri- 
son Fisher oil painting prize was won by 
Nathalie Newking for her canvas, ‘'Char- 
lotte'', with honorable mentions to ''Girl on 
Trapeze’ by Arthur Durston, 
Angel"’ by Jean Goodwin, ''Persephone" 
by Helen Lundeberg, and ''Palomino 
Horses'' by Douglass Parshall. The Mr. and 
Mrs. P. p. O'Rourke watercolor purchase 
prize went to ‘Baroque Figure'' by James 
Couper Wright, and honorable mentions to 
“Four Leaves'' by Knud Merrild, ‘‘After 
Rain'' by Myrton Purkiss, ''Copper Sun- 
flowers'' by Irene B. Robinson and ‘'Han 
Hsiang Tze'' by Tyrus Wong. A special 
honorable mention for a group of paintings 
in egg-tempera was aiven by Kenneth T. 
Jameson. The Mr. and Mrs. P. F. O'Rourke 
sculpture prize was awarded to ‘'Annuncia- 
tion'' by George Stanley, and honorable 
mentions in sculpture to ''Man With Sheaf 
of Wheat"' by Donal Hord, ''Head of Girl" 
by Gilbert Leung, and "Temptation" and 
“Torso of a Dancer'' by Ada May Sharp- 
less. The Wheeler J. Bailey novice prize 
went to ''Another Morning" by Dr. R. 
Kennicott. 

An__ out-of-town jury—DeWitt Parshall, 
Mabel Alvarez, Dr. George J. Cox, Lorser 
Feitelson, Isabelle Schultz and Clarence K. 
Hinkle—selected 234 oils, watercolors and 
sculptures from the 750 entries. 


"Evening 


PUBLIC WORKS OF ART PROJECT offices 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles are clos- 
ing on the I5th of this month. During its 
eight months of activity in California, the 
Project has created for the people of this 
state several thousand works of art in the 
form of murals, sculptures, oil paintings, 
water colors, prints and craft work. The 
value of all this work, at a conservative 
estimate, is far in excess of the money out- 
lay by the Federal Government. Hundreds 
of competent artists have been employed 
through a most difficult period in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. 

With a very few exceptions, the artists 
on the Project have given of their best. 
Though the works they have created remain 
for all time the property of the Govern- 
ment, these have been distributed by the 
Government as '‘'permanent loans’ to 
schools, public libraries, museums, perks 
and other public institutions wholly of 
partly supported by taxes.. Thus, out of the 
economic depression, has come at least 
one direct benefit—an incalculable enrich- 
ment of the art life of the people. s 

Public appreciation of this benefii is 
indicated in countless letters received by 
the Project from the heads of such irsti- 
tutions, as well as from private individuals. 
From a letter written to Merle Armitage, 
director of the Project in the soutnern 
California region, by Miss Althea Warren, 
librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
we quote the following paragraph: _ 

"In reviewing an economy year, the Pub- 
lic Library has certainly cause to count 
among its blessings the beauty and em- 
bellishment received through the Public 


Works of Art Project, when no funds for 
such purposes could possibly be speared 
from our own meagre budget." 
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OLIVER'S 


PERIOD FURNITURE 





English and Early 

American 
Antiques 
Old Silver 
Sheffield 
Art Goods 


2228 WEST SEVENTH STREET 


Corner of Grand View 


Los Angeles DRexel 1516 


Kathleen Cornwall 


L. M. Pugh 


BEAUX ARTS ANTIQUE 
SHOP 
3322 Wilshire Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES 
DRexel 6061 


Antique Furniture . 
Textiles . 


. Bibelots 


. Porcelains 





California 
Arts & Architecture 


announces 
removal of offices 
in Los Angeles 
to 
3221 West Sixth Street 


near Vermont 


Telephone Number 
remains 


FEderal 1161 








HOTEL__ 


NRARBARY 


Frank Miratti, Jr. 
Manager 


STATE STREET AT COTA 
ANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


RATES: 
Single $2 to $4 
Double $3 to $6 


Radio connection in guest rooms 


SPOR ep SE TE 





-- ANTIQUES 


By ALICE R. ROLLINS 





Enamel Salt Cellars, probably Battersea. 


Grisaille decoration. 


BATTERSEA AND OTHER 
ENAMELS 


Tue WORD “Battersea” 
has been commonly applied to all 
English enamels, but they were made 
at Bilston, Wednesday, Birmingham 
and other places as well. It is only 
within the past decade that research 
has brought to our attention the fact 
that much that has been attributed 
to Battersea was in reality made in 
South Staffordshire and also that 
some of the finest work came from 
there. 

Few things are more tempting 
than the dainty, intimate small trifles 
made of enamel. The variety of 
their shape, the delicacy of their 
workmanship, beauty of coloring and 
decoration have appealed to all lov- 
ers of small trinkets. These small 
objects had many uses and are to be 
found in boxes for snuff, letter seals, 
bonbonnieres, and thimbles. They 
provided a dainty receptable for the 
small black patches which were con- 
sidered such necessary aides to my 
lady’s beauty at one time. Other 
pieces included bodkin cases, candle- 
sticks, decanter labels, inkstands, 
watch backs, and scent bottles. 

Enamelling represents perhaps the 
most interesting form of applied 
ornament, for not only does it call 
for exceedingly small compositions to 
fit exact spaces, but the artist in 
enamel has to work in colors which 
he knows will change to a consider- 
able degree when fused with heat. 
The artistry and craftsmanship in 
the decorated and enamelled boxes 
of the French Louis and English 
Georgian periods have never been sur- 
passed, and while those of later date 
do not carry the fine jewelled orna- 
mentation of those times, neverthe- 
less they have an attractiveness of 
their own and for the benefit of the 
average collector more in keeping 
with his purse. 

English enamels were fashioned of 
copper to which was applied a vit- 
reous coating that resembled porce- 
lain in appearance but not in feel- 
ing. On this plain surface many 
kinds of decoration were used, paint- 
ing, transfer-printing and sometimes 
a combination of both. The design, 
usually copied from some print, was 
engraved on a _ copper-plate and 
transferred to the white enamelled 





Limoges Enamel Perfume Bottle. 


Courtesy Beaux Arts Antique Shop. 


surface of the object to be decorated 
by contact printing. This same proc- 
ess was later used by the pottery fac- 
tories for their printed wares. Many 
of the designs were taken from con- 
temporary engravings after great 
artists of that time. 

The art of enamelling was intro- 
duced into England by a Frenchman 
named Janssen, who established the 
famous factory at Battersea. This 
factory was founded about 1750 by 
Stephen Theodore Janssen at York 
House, Battersea, and remained in 
operation until 1756, when the owner 
went into bankruptcy and the stock 
was sold. In consequence of the 
brief time the factory was in exis- 
tence, little real Battersea exists out- 
side of museums and fine private 
collections. Much of that we see on 
the market at the present time is of 
French, German and late English 
manufacture. 

Two main groups are recognized 
as having been made at Battersea: 
those decorated with transfer prints 
in soft black, brown, red or mauve 
in the manner of the famous French 
engraver, Ravenet, who was em- 
ployed at Battersea, and those in the 
shape of animals, fruits, etc., which 
in decoration seem to imitate the 
products of the nearby porcelain fac- 
tory at Chelsea. In panelled box lids 
Battersea paintings usually extend to 
the edge. The trellis, diaper, and 
scroll work are always evidence of 
the work at that factory. Many of 
the small boxes have quaint mottoes 
such as: “Love and let live”, “Trifles 
show respect”, “Thy eyes have pow- 
er to kill or cure’. Battersea will 
always be famous for its fine trans- 
fer-printing which was never ex- 
celled by the other factories. Inci- 
dentally, these transfers help us to 
date pieces, for the copies of famous 
paintings which were used can be 
dated. Other pieces can be assigned 
to their correct period by comparison 
with pieces of hall-marked silver of 
similar shapes. Color is also impor- 
tant. Dark blue was first used as a 
ground color in 1755, pea-green in 
1759, turquoise and claret color in 
1760, and rose color after the last 
date. Patch boxes with steel mirrors 
in the lids were not made after 1785 
when glass came into use. Patch 
boxes having glass mirrors are Bil- 
ston products. 
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REFLECTIONS 


Incorporated 


CREATION OF FINE 
MIRROR INSTALLATIONS 
FOR EXCLUSIVE HOMES 


CUSTOM-MADE 
MIRRORED FURNITURE 


@ Architects and others are 
invited to visit our studio. 


Carlton Way, at Van Ness 
Hollywood Hillside 5126 


Ce A 





KATHERINE D. BISHOP 
ANTIQUES 


2900 Los Feliz Road 
NOrmandie 4000 


VER WILLA 


ARWTESCAN BDESEG 


KATIE PVN VRE 


DESIGNER 
BUILDER 


DISTINCTIVE 
MODERN 
FURNITURE 


| 214 WEST LOS FELIZ ROAD 
|§ GLENDALE, CALIF. DOUGLAS 636! 








ON THE COAST HIGHWAY 













A quiet, restful 
cont where 
‘ood, ex- 
cellent Vea and. at- 
tentive service are to 
be found. 
Frank J. McCoy, 
Manager. 


wiaey LosAngeles *Z 7 Z%0.0r fankrancisco 
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Bilston enamels from the South 
Staffordshire district in England 
have been the subject of considerable 
study of recent years and new his- 
tory seems to give credit to this fac- 
tory for much of the work that has 
in the past been attributed to Batter- 
sea. The accepted view today is 
that some of the craftsmen from Bat- 
tersea migrated to Bilston after 
Janssen’s bankruptcy, and it is these 
men who were responsible for much 
of the fine work produced at a later 
date at Bilston. In the Bilston pieces - 
the paintings are in panels on col- * 
ored grounds, somewhat after the 
manner of the French porcelains. 
The coloring of much of it is very 
rich and varied. It is further en- 
hanced by decoration in slight relief 
either in gold on yellow enamel or 
a diaper pattern of loaded white 
enamel. A peculiar rose color paint- 
ed with small flowers and gilt bor- 
ders was often used. The ground of 
Bilston examples is invariably hard 
and very white when uncolored. 





CALIFORNIA Arts & Architecture 


Overhead & Underfoot 
Indoors & Out 


INowuere can be found materials more eminently 
suited to the particular uses for which they were designed 


and constructed than are those made of fired clay. Con- 
sider for example: 


® ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA. This is the 
aristocrat among fine building materials and has been for 
centuries. Not only is it light, colorful, plastic and fire- 
proof but it is of immeasurable permanence. Indoors 
and out it retains its beauty indefinitely with but an occa- 
sional washing. N. Clark & Sons’ Terra Cotta acknowl- 
edges no superior. 


ROOFING TILE. Overhead no material has more 
lasting qualities, more beauty or more flexibility. It is 
the king of fine roofing materials. N. Clark & Sons 


make numerous patterns of tile to suit any type of archi- 
tecture. 


QUARRY TILE. Underfoot, outdoors or indoors, N. 
Clark & Sons’ quarry tile are more than equal to the 
most rigid tests laid down by the U. S. Government. 
Straight and true, beautiful in color range and of ex- 
ceeding hardness they constitute the perfect floor. 


SEWER PIPE. Underground, vitrified clay pipe 
carries aciduous or alkaline waste for untold years with- 
out the slightest trace of decomposition. 


OTHER CLAY PRODUCTS. Face brick, fire brick, 
drain tile, chimney pipe and flue lining of fired clay are 
each and all unequalled for their respective purposes. 


Quality and Service are ever the watchwords of this 
Company. 


N. CLARK & SONS 


116 NATOMA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND SALT LAKE CITY Los ANGELES 
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CHARLES RAY GLASS 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 










ENTRANCE TO LIVING ROOM 
RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. MALCOLM McNAGHTEN | 
HOLMBY HiLLS 


DECORATIVE FURNISHINGS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


SUPERVISION ONLY IF DESIRED 


56 S. Lake Ave., Pasadena, California 
TErrace 6633 




















~ CHOUINARD School of Art 


announces in addition to its regular faculty 
internationally known JOE SINEL in Industrial Design 
Fall Term opens September 10 
All the Applied and Fine Arts Courzes 


741 S. Grandview, Los Angeles. EXposition 4138 
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J, UW Robi nson Co. 


SEVENTH STREET * GRAND AVENUE YW STORE HOURS * 9AM 59M 


Los Angeles 







White Wire for House and Garden 


Indoors or out-of-doors white wire lends classic charm yet 
appeals to modern tastes. A glass-topped table, a chair up- 
holstered with corduroy, another with painted mirror back 
and self-toned piled-fabric seat are just three examples 
from an interesting collection in Robinson's Galleries. 


SEVENTH FLOOR 














CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
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MAINTAINED BY THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 


FALL TERM AUGUST 20 TO DECEMBER 22 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Fresco, 


Commercial Art, Ceramics. Day and Night Classes. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
CHESTNUT AND JONES STREETS 


Telephone ORdway 2640 
SAN FRANCISCO 











OT | 


ART: INSTITUTE 


2401 Wilshire Blvd. 


This art school, maintained 

by the County of Los An- 

geles as a department of 

Los Angeles Museum, cor- 

dially invites persons inter- 
ested in the qraphic or plas- 
tic arts to visit its studios i 
and to consult its advisory 

department. 





Los Angeles 
Fitzroy 5811 


















HADDEN | FORGET IT! 











: A GROUP of water colors and oil pantings of the desert 
will appear in an exhibition, scheduled for the coming fall and winter, at the 


Westward-Ho Hotel in Phoenix, Arizona. The water colors include an espe- 
cially fine selected group from the portfolios of Oscar Strobel's "Arizona 
Series," in which this artist has presented scenes which summarize the great 
American Desert in all of its natural beauty of delicate colors and shades. 
Supplementing the exhibition of water colors there will also be a group of 
larger oil paintings depicting the Arizona Desert. Last year Mr. Strobel had 
@ one man show at the Arizona Biltmore Hotel in Phoenix. The above repro- 
duciion is a field sketch made in Arizona last winter south of Phoenix in the 
Superstition Mountains. 


COMPANY, Ltd. 


SINCE 191! 
Automatic Clock Control 
or Manual Control 
Lawn Sprinkler Systems 









“Waters the Lawn 
Before the Dawn" 


Estimates Submitted 
Without Obligation 


1101 Meridian Ave. 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Phone CApitol 3574 


Enjoy winter comfort with Payne 
Heating and Air Conditioning 
Systems. Mechanical superiority 
enables you to forget the equip- 
ment. 


Fully Automatic 
Consult us wtihout obligation. 


PAYNE 
FURNACE & SUPPLY CO. 


BEVERLY HILLS 


“The Best That Money Can Buy 
in Heating Equipment” 
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BLINDERS 


Tue mental horizon and the visual 
horizon bear a very close relation to one another. 
That is only one reason why we may yet be forced 
to send our children to school wearing blinders. 

If it is true that the repeated contemplation of an 
inspiring view broadens the mental horizon it is 
equally true that the sight of ugly architecture, 
suggestive bill-boards, and immoral pictures will 
shrink it. 

I once knew a very successful financier. His 
office was on the sixteenth floor of a building in 
San Francisco. He would often stand in deep 
thought gazing through his windows over the bay 
to the eastern hills or north to Mt. Tamalpais and 
the Marin shore and, as he looked, so his great 
plans took form. He never missed a performance 
of Tristan and Isolde and Sundays frequently found 
him in one of the art galleries. Yet he was what 
has come to be known as “hard boiled”. 

“Never look at ugly things and you will never 
make ugly plans,” he once said to me. “Never 
look at things in a little way and you will never 
make little plans.” 

But it is becoming difficult to avoid seeing the 
ugly things without the aid of blinders. You can- 
not raise a sun-flower in a swamp. 


THE EYES HAVE IT—AT LAST 


oN ; 
ONE so blind as those who will not 
see.” 

Everyone has, at one time or another, envied 
the discoverer. My childhood days were filled 
with dreams of undiscovered lands and _ tales 
of desert islands. In the years of adolescence 
books of travel such as “In Darkest Africa”, “The 
Land of the Midnight Sun” replaced “Robinson 
Crusoe”, and “The People of the Mist”. With 
these books came the slow conviction that probably 
all the places had been discovered before my time, 
of itself a very discouraging discovery. 

But ah, what ho, and gadzooks! There re- 
mained the field of the archeologist who, lacking 
new lands to discover, found a wider world of 
re-discovery awaiting him. Reports of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the National Geographic Society, 
and various archeological societies were of easy 
access. I turned to them. Finally I set out, only 
to learn that it was hopeless. All the discoveries 
I made in the Cliff Dwellings of Arizona, the 
Mayan ruins in Yucatan, the crumbled remains 
of Roman cities in Algeria were on file in the postal 
card departments of the leading travel bureaus 
while I was still reading “The Viking Age”. The 
discovering business in all its forms, was, like 
freedom, a thing of the past. I gave it up and 
started reading the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Years later, when I had about reached the »~'ume 
“SARS to SORC”, I embarked upon a trip. Travel- 
ing south by motor one day we left a low-lying, 
wind swept valley and entered a land of wooded, 
rolling hills. The highway entered a tunnel of 
towering trees and suddenly I realized that, with 
my early ambitions ali but forgotten, I was at 
last embarked upon a journey of discovery. The 
thrill of this realization sharpened my jaded powers 
of observation. Between the trees that lined the 
road on either side flashed glimpses of a broad 
sheet of water. More open spaces yielded views 
of distant hills that had stolen tints the setting sun 
had purposed for the rose. Patches of red tiled 
roofs glinted through the complimentary green of 
waving foliage. 

Our guide and driver turned into a less fre- 
quented lane. Here were giant, aged oaks with 
protecting arms outstretched over dozing cattle. 
The land became as level as a table. Fields of 


MARK DANIELS, 


CALIFORNIA Arts & Architecture 


BVURRELN G&G FIRE 


A.1.A. 


wildflowers faded in the distance on either side. 
An occasional gnarled and twisted trunk, that 
would have delighted Arthur Rackham, grimaced 
at us in the waning light. With the last ray of 
twilight we turned into the gateway of the old 
Flood place in Atherton. On familiar, traveled 
roads I had at last made my voyage of discovery. 

In every city, in nearly every town, there is 
some doorway, some oriel window, some secluded 
garden that we pass and repass and never see. 
Of the thousands who have visited that creation of 
Bob Farquhar, the library of the late W. A. Clarke, 
Jr. in West Adams Street, Los Angeles, I wonder 
how many have really seen it. 


PLUCKING THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EYEBROW 


Eyesrow plucking has come to stay. 
It has, at least, crept into our architecture. As 
a form of depilation it is inferior to the habit of 
Nero, who confined his plucking to the red hairs 
on his fat, fiddling fingers. As a factor in beau- 
tification it is a step down from the custom of the 
Akamba of Kenya Colony who confine the practice 
largely to the chest. 

Whether the conversion of the strong and beau- 
tiful eyebrows of Valasquez’ “Daughter” to the all 
but invisible ones of Leonardo’s ‘“‘Giaconda’”’ would 
be a step toward the ultimate in beauty is de- 
batable. That it would reduce strength and char- 
acter cannot be denied. The pock marks of Mira- 
beau were not a thing of beauty yet it is notorious 
that he had more lovers than any man in Paris. 
Nor did Delilah’s depilatory activities with Samp- 
son result in more than his downfall. Efforts to 
increase beauty at the expense of character should 
be discouraged. 

Despite the obvious merit of the above philosophy 
they are plucking the eyebrows from some of the 
fine old buildings in San Francisco; buildings we 
had come to love just because they had a squint, a 
beetling brow or a friendly leer. All this shout- 
ing about falling cornices during an earthquake 
is balderdash. It fools no one. These architec- 
tural eyebrows are being plucked to keep step with 
the fashion, nothing less. The latest building to 
undergo the treatment is the old Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph building on Grant Avenue. When 
they have finished, the building may look ten years 
younger but it will never be the same again. 

The wart on Abraham Lincoln’s face may have 
kept him out of beauty contests but it also did much 
to keep him in the hearts of his countrymen. 


ALWAYS STRIP THE FORMS 


Nor long ago I went with a dinner 
party to the Bal Tabarin in San Francisco. In the 
clubs there had been considerable discussion of the 
ceiling in the huge room where dining and dancing 
are carried on simultaneously, frequently by one 
and the same person. Some critics had said that 
the ceiling was a Cyclopean washboard suspended 
not too far above their heads to remind the patrons 
of their proper places. Others claimed that it was 
a masterpiece of modern art and that it was “over 
their heads”. 

I will admit that the ceiling is strongly corru- 
gated—that it is decidedly “overhead”, so much 
so that one has a strong desire to “duck” now and 
then. But the impression that it gave me was that 
it was a huge slab of concrete rip-rap from which 
the forms had not been stripped. In fact I left 
the place with the very definite feeling that the 
only forms in the Bal Tabarin that had been 
stripped were those of the female entertainers. 


THE REWARD OF WATCHFUL WAITING 


rT; 

ALL things come to him who waits,” 
said POVERTY as she socked HONESTY in the 
eye. Who of us has not longed and waited 
for the day when a shopping trip, followed by a 
pleasant drive about town, might be essayed with- 
out fear of having a fender torn off or a radiator 
stove in by some giant truck or other juggernaut 
of commerce? That day has come, at least in San 
Francisco, for the so called strike has cleared the 
streets of almost every vehicle more dangerous 
than a perambulator. But the above eye-socking 
continues, for the very agency that cleared the 
streets took also all of the necessary gasoline. 


Does 
anybody want to buy a nice automobile cheap? 


THE COMING ISSUES OF 


California 
Arts & Architecture 


will be full of interesting articles and 
illustrations describing and picturing life 
in California. 

The domestic architecture for which 
California is noted—Only houses of real 


architectural merit are selected for pub- 
lication. 


Gardens—Plant Lists 
New and Modern Interiors 


A Calendar of Announcements including 
Music and Drama Notes 


A Review of Art Exhibitions and Events 
Plan to use the October issue as a guide 
to your Fall planting. 

The December issue will contain many 
suggestions for the Holidays. 


A Subscription 
for Twelve Issues 
Costs but 


$2.50 


For new subscribers we are making a 
Special Introductory Offer of the next 
five issues for $1.00. 


Send your subscription today to 


CALIFORNIA 
ArT & ARCHITECTURE 


3221 West SixtH STREET 
Los ANGELES 


The public is cordially invited to visit 
and inspect the first "Honeymoon Cot- 
tage’ at the corner of Wilshire Boule- 
vard and Lucerne, Los Angeles. 


Models include two to six rooms and 
prices range from $2,000 to $6,000. 


Full Information Sent 
Upon Request 


Se 


Honeymoon Cottages, Inc. 
303 Hollywood Western Building 
Hollywood Blvd. and Western Ave. 
Los Angeles 
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Indicative of what can be accom- 
plished in the small house field 
the California Colonial residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. N. L. Zeagler is 
a splendid example—good design 
by architects Gable and Wyant— 
modern quality materials and 
equipment furnished by the fol- 
lowing firms: 








Gas Heating 


PAYNE FURNACE & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Beverly Hills 








Tile 


GLADDING, McBEAN 
& CO. 


Los Angeles 








Hardwood Floors 


O. J. NELSON 


2502 Alsace Ave., Los Angeles 








Electrical Wiring 
L. A. DUNCAN 


2891 W. Pico St., Los Angeles 








Shingle Roof 


CO-OPERATIVE ROOF 
COMPANY 


8678 W. Pico St., Los Angeles 









Plumbing Fixtures 


STANDARD SANITARY 
MFG. CO. 


Showrooms: 3251 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 














Shower Bath Doors 


MODERN METAL ARTS 
COMPANY 


3722 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 


Window Shades and Linoleum 
LINOLEUM SHOP 


3910 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 





MODERN METAL. 
Shower Doors 


represent the finest in quality of | 
workmanship and materials. 


Prices are moderately based, rang- 
ing from cottage to castle. 


When fine homes are built, 
MODERN METAL usually supply 
the shower doors. Every door 
trade-marked and guaranteed. 


e | 
MODERN METAL ARTS CO. 


3722-24 So. San Pedro St., 
ADems 12987 


— 
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AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 
OF INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 


IS STRICTLY LIMITED TO 
INDIVIDUALS WHO BY 
TRAINING, STUDY AND 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ARE 
QUALIFIED TO PERFORM 
THE MANIFOLD DUTIES OF 
AN INTERIOR DECORATOR 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE HIGH STANDARDS RE- 
QUIRED BY THE INSTITUTE. 


The following are members of the 
Southern California Chapter: 


MARIAN BARHYTE 

772 N. Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 
MABELLE K. BEVANS 

The California Studio 

643 E. Colorado Street, Pasadena 
EDITH P. BINGHAM 

Bingham & Porter 

8848 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
K. GOLDTHWAITE BURNAP 

507 S. Shatto Place 
MARY E. BURNS 

648 N. Kenmore Avenue 
BERNARD CALLINGHAM 

Cannell & Chaffin, Ine. 

3000 Wilshire Boulevard 


JOSEPH K. CANNELL 
3000 Wilshire Boulevard 


EDGAR J. CHEESEWRIGHT 

161 E. California Street, Pasadena 
WILLIAM CHILTON 

1060 E. Green Street, Pasadena 
MRS. EUGENE B. FATMAN 

334 S. Berendo Street 
BETTY GILMORE 

Bingham & Porter 

8848 Sunset Boulevard. Hollywood 
HAROLD W. GRIEVE 

640 N. Robertson Boulevard 

West Hollywood 
HAZEL HARTMAN 

703 8S. Norton Avenue 
MRS. PAUL R. JEPSON 

330 8S. Berendo Street 
ELEANORE KING 

857 E. Howard Street. Pasadena 
JOHN F, LUCCARENI 

1139 Larrabee Street 
ANNA MARTIN 

324 N. Camden Dr., Beverly Hills 
FRED B. MARTIN 

4128 Wilshire Boulevard 
JOHN S. MASON 

Cheesewright & Co. 

161 E. California Street. Pasadena 
JOHN J. McCARTHY 

919 State Street, Santa Barbara 
MADAME MURAT 

O’Hara, Livermore & Baken 

1035 E,. Green Street, Pasadena 
CLIFFORD C. PORTER 

Bingham & Porter 

8848 Sunset Boulevard. Hollywood 
CARROLL A. SAGAR 

3274 W. Tenth Street 
GEORGE C. SAGAR 

3274 W. Tenth Street 
W. JAY SAYLOR 

5514 Wilshire Boulevard 
VIOLET TURNER SEARCY 

Benno Simank Studios 

3117 W. Sixth Street 


HARRIET SHELLENBERGER 
Longford Studios Inc. 
247 S. Western Avenue 


BEN O. SIMANK 
3117 W. Sixth Street 
HARRY SOMERVILLE 
844 S. Gramercy Place 
ROSS THIELE 
2570 Fifth Avenue, San Diego 
GEORGE V. TOWNSEND 
O’Hara, Livermore & Baken 
608 S. New Hampshire Avenue 


All addresses in Los Angeles 
except as otherwise indicated 
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Photograph by J. Walter Collinge 


LIVING IN THE PRESENT 
ENJOYING THE PAST 


The garden at Mission Santa Barbara in which the fan and cocoa palms, roses, chrys- 

anthemums and box are shown. The last two probably had not reached California 

during the Spanish period. Immediately in front of the Mission the city of Santa 

Barbara is planning, under the direction of Ralph T. Stevens, a park in which only 

ornamental plants known to the mission fathers prior to the American period are to be 

included. There is also to be an out-of-door museum of the appliances, tools and 
conveyances of Spanish California. 
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The original plant inhabitants of the 
mission gardens, especially the an- 
nuals, have long since disappeared 
and even a knowledge of their iden- 
tities lost. Without such knowledge 
faithful garden restoration is impos- 
sible. In this instance the pepper 
tree, the prickly pear or tuna, and 
the palm, all shown above, are plants 
characteristic of the Spanish period; 
but the nasturtium, hollyhock, Shasta 
daisy, and sweet alyssum, also shown, 
are not known to have been grown 
in California in Spanish days. Mis- 
sion San Juan Capistrano. Founded 
1776. 


SPANISH MISSION GARDENS OF CALIFORNIA 


HERE is a growing public interest in 

the historic Spanish missions of Cali- 
fornia and already this interest has been 
translated into constructive efforts at preser- 
vation and restoration throughout the length 
of El Camino Real. Actual restoration of the 
neglected buildings presents few technical 
difficulties because plans and descriptions are 
in many cases available, and very often even 
the floor plans of buildings leveled by time 
are still traceable on the ground. Architec- 
tural details are not known in all cases, but 
the general type of such detail is often well 
illustrated in the remnants of buildings still 
standing. The primary aim of all restoration 
should be the faithful reproduction of the 
original edifices down to their last detail of 
form and material, but unfortunately some 
recent attempts at this have fallen far short 
of that ideal. 

To complete the picture and so pass on to 
future generations the missions in all of their 
primitive charm and beauty, it is also neces- 
sary that the gardens and orchards which 
originally surrounded them should be recon- 
structed. But this is more difficult of accom- 
plishment. Most of the original plant ma- 
terials, with the exception of a few surviving 
long-lived perennials such as olives, pears, 
and pomegranates, have long since disap- 
peared from the mission enclosures, and search 
as we may, the historic documents fail to en- 
lighten us concerning these departed plant in- 
habitants, 

Some years ago, however, the writer dis- 
covered by chance that the padres had actually 
built ip rather extensive herbariums, consist- 
ing ot dried specimens of both cultivated and 
wild plants; but these were so well hidden 
trom the curious that their existence had not 
even been suspected prior to the accidental dis- 
cover) of the one at the Mission San Fran- 
cisco de Solano in 1925. Early writers on 
California history assumed that no such col- 
lection had been made. Horace Davis, a for- 
Mer president of the University of California 
and a tudent of agricultural history, said that 
althouzh the padres planted wheat in Cali- 


By G. W. HENDRY 


fornia there was now no means of knowing 
what varieties were planted. Horace Davis 
thought that the original plant introductions, 
particularly the annuals, had been so com- 
pletely obscured by the multitude of modern 
importations that their identity could never be 
known, and this attitude has been taken by 
other historians. But with the discovery of the 
first of these ancient plant collections this 
viewpoint has been dispelled and a new 
chapter in California history made possible. 
Already many of the original plant  speci- 
mens have been carefully studied and their 
identities accurately deter- 
mined. But this was not 
all. The padres in the same 
way preserved many of the 
native weeds which grew 
on the mission sites, and 
as new ones from foreign 
lands began to appear these, 
too, were added to the 
plant collection. In short, 
a more or less continuous 
history of plant introduc- 
tion has been left from the 
foundation to the secular- 
ization of the missions, so 
that we now have a means 
of tracing the changes 
which have occurred in 
wild plant populations from 
an original virgin flora to 
one which is now domi- 
nated by alien species from 
the far corners of the earth. 

These ancient plant col- 
lections, however, differ 
from our modern ones in 


Stately California fan palms ap- 
propriately dominate the clois- 
ter garden at Mission Santa 
Barbara. Cereus cactus, live oak, 
ferns and tree roses also recall 
early California, but the box 
hedge edging the walks serves 
to remind us of a newer day. 


that they have never previously been studied. 
Indeed, they have been so effectively hidden 
through the years in the thick adobe walls of 
the missions that they have been wholly un- 
known and inaccessible. 

In the process of adobe brick making it is 
generally necessary to incorporate in the soil 
enough fibrous plant material to serve as a 
binder for the soil particles, and so add to 
the strength of the bricks. Such plant ma- 
terials may consist of straw and weeds, or of 
such general refuse as would naturally ac- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Photographs by Associated Photographers. 


THE OLDEN DAYS—THE GOLDEN DAYS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Enjoyed again in this typical 


early California ranch house 


William Mooser Company, architects 


Reminiscent of the early days of California when this 

state was a Spanish colony and vaqueros roamed the 

hills on ranchos extending over what we now term a county 

is this low roofed ranch house. Located among the roll- 

ing hills of Santa Barbara County the owner and the 

architect have taken full advantage of the opportunity 
and achieved a result of unusual merit. 
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As there was no limit to the ground area, 
the architects William Mooser Company 
were able to plan two long wings pro- 
viding plenty of guest rooms and a large 
patio which is open to the southern ex- 
posure. After a year or two the vines 
and shrubs will undoubtedly cover the 
walls and wing end shown in the view at 
the right. All the walks as well as the en- 
closed courts are paved with flagstones. 


The house is reinforced concrete, fire- 
proof throughout. Very simple in design 
and finish, every effort has been made 
to produce a ranch house that would 
be truly Californian yet comfortable 
and with modern conveniences. The 
large paved court around which are the 
service buildings is shown at the left. 
The view above shows the wide porch 
terraces which surround the 
patio and garden. 





T is assumed, in this article that the garden 

is now designed, but that it is still on paper 
awaiting execution. There are various logical 
steps to be gone through to complete the gar- 
den and these will now be investigated and 
explained. 


Grading 


It is seldom we find the existing grades 
around a house suitable for the scheme we 
have planned. Inasmuch as most people choose 
to build on a hill there are generally certain 
level areas desired around a house which en- 
tail the cutting and filling of soil. 

It is wise to have the garden scheme de- 
termined before the house concrete is poured. 
This will insure the concrete being low 
enough, or high enough as the case may be, 
to allow the leveling of house terraces, and 
the grading of soil without undermining the 
house foundation or filling against the wood. 
Where this has not been done it is necessary 
to pour a secondary wall against the house 
to allow the fill to be made, for damp soil 
should never come in contact with the wood 
of the house due to the danger of dry rot and 
termites. It is wiser to alter the scheme 
rather than attempt to grade out lower than 
the house foundations. 

First determine the depth of the topsoil. 
If the grading contemplated goes below the 
strata of topsoil pile it all to one side to be 
spread later. Allow at least six inches for 
lawn areas and eighteen inches to two feet for 
shrub and flower beds. Paved areas and walks 
do not need to be excavated. Before replac- 
ing the topsoil, investigate the subsoil. Some 
clay soils drain very poorly. Some rock forma- 
tions do not drain at all. Dig a hole a foot 
deep and several feet square and fill it with 
water, Allow it to stand twenty-four hours 
and see if the water disappears. If not, and 
the soil is rocky, you can “sub-soil’’ or dyna- 
mite the area, using about a quarter stick 
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By THOMAS D. CHURCH, M.L. A. 


every five feet. Get a competent person to do 
this for you. This will open crevices in the 
rock and allow the area to drain. In heavy 
clays and adobes where the sub-grade has no 
chance to drain naturally, a system of tile 
drains is advisable. Otherwise be sure the 
sub-grade pitches so as to carry surplus water 
away, for if large depressions or holes are 
left in the clay the water will stand and the 
topsoil will sour. It is especially important 
when planting large trees or shrubs not to 


Brick paved courts and terraces very often 
bring the garden into close relationship with the 
house, blending the outdoor living quarters into 
the architecture of the house. This has been done 
with admirable results in the residence of Mrs. 
E. C. Converse at Carmel, California, and above 
at the Berkeley residence of Mr. Henry V. Colby, 
Thomas D. Church, landscape architect. 


create a pocket in non-draining subsoil with- 
out providing an outlet for excess water. 
This may be done by digging a trench pitch- 
ing away from the hole and filling the bottom 
with coarse rock. If the area is flat lead it 
to a dry well. The dry well should be sev- 
eral feet deep and filled with rock. These 
problems may not generally occur, although 
there are a great many places in California 
where the topsoil is thin and the subsoil is 
obstinate, and it is at this time in the garden 
preparation, that the problem should be met. 

The subsoil should be loosened before the 
topsoil is replaced, and if the budget permits, 
some peat worked into it. If you buy the top- 
soil look for a dark slightly sandy loam, unless 
your base soil is sand, in which case a heavy 
loam should be used and worked into the sand. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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RESIDENCE OF 


MR. and MRS. MALCOLM McNAGHTEN 
Holmby Hills 
Los Angeles, California 


Gordon B. Kaufmann, Architect 
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Photographs by William H. Clarke. 


Situated on a knoll at the eastern 
end of Holmby Hills where the 
cool breeze from the Pacific may 
be enjoyed, the architect has 
achieved a happy result—a large 
house but not pretentious, all with- 
in good scale. From the loggia 
and the living quarters one looks 
out on a broad expanse of lawn 
and garden to a view of the Los 
Angeles Golf and Country Club 
beyond a row of eucalyptus trees. 
Edward Huntsman Trout, 
landscape architect. 
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In the general scheme of furnishing for the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm McNagh- 
ten no particular period was followed; com- 
fort and homelike surroundings were more the 
object inasmuch as a great many of the pieces 
had been in the family for a number of years. 
The dining room is panelled in white cedar 
finished in a heavily antiqued honey tone. The 
furniture is made of beautiful burl walnut and 
the chairs are covered with rich yellow needle- 
point. The curtains are crimson damask, anti- 
que, with magenta fringe. The chairs in the 
breakfast room are reproductions of an anti- 
que wheelback model with coverings of hand 
embroidered tapestries. The rug is jade; the 
draperies of yellow ground bourree. In the 
cabinet is a collection of old English china 
and Bristol glass. Indication of a more gen- 
eral appreciation and utilization of creative 
artists in the decoration scheme, Jessie Arms 
Botke executed one of her popular bird sub- 
jects on the walls of Mrs. McNaghten's bath- 
room. Charles Ray Glass, interior decorator. 
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Charles Ray Glass, inter- 
ior decorator, is responsi- 
ble for a unique series of 
panels executed on wall- 
paper by Alson Clark 
which depicts scenes of 
the family estates in En- 
gland and more recent 
homes in southern Cali- 
fornia. The view above 
of the main stair hall 
shows the sunken gardens 
on the old Hollywood es- 
tate of Mrs. McNagh- 
ten's father which was 
noted for its semitropical 
gardens. Woodwork finish 
of the stair hall is gun- 
metal and antique gold. 
The bedroom at the left 
is in antique white and 
ciel bleu. The library is 
panelled in knotty pine, 
bleached a silvery gray 
tone. Fireplace black and 
gold marble; furniture 
coverings of antique Gob- 
elin tapestries and a Per- 
sian rug of a rich wine 
color. Gordon B. Kauf- 
mann, architect. 
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Residence of Mr. and Mrs. N. L. Zeagler 


Beverly Hills, California 
Gable and Wyant, architects 


Typical of the one-story, low-pitch roofed houses in the popularly 
described California Colonial manner this residence is in good scale 
and the plan is especially interesting. Brickwork and stucco are 
brush-coated in off-white, with vertical siding and trim in straw yel- 
low with sage green blinds at the windows. Porches are paved with 
red brick; wrought iron is painted light green; roof is natural color 
shingles oiled. Benjamin Morton Purdy, landscape architect. 


Photographs by Associated Photographers 
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The study shown below and the breakfast room 
have knotty pine wainscots with trim in off-white. 
A special feature of this house is the system of 
floor construction, which is reinforced concrete 
joists with concrete slabs, over which are placed 
the sub-floor and the finished floor, thus making 
the building termite proof and earthquake re- 
sistant. 


The guest bed room in the N. L. Zeagler residence is white, 
accented with rose. Draperies and upholstery are glazed 
chintz. Dressing table is white glaze chintz with rose tufts. 
The rug is white and wall paper of colonial design. Below 
is the living room which opens to the porch and patio. 
Bingham and Porter, interior decorators. 
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Typical of the low mass and low 
pitched roof type of house wit! 
predominately horizontal lines i 
this residence designed by archi- 
tect H. Roy Kelley for Mr. anc 
Mrs. F. A. Phillips of West Lo 
Angeles. It might be classifiec 
as Early California yet its style 
and plan is the outgrowth of so 
cial, climatic and topographical! 
conditions. The house is built on 
a hilltop with the street severa! 
feet below. The exterior walls are 
brick, plaster and vertical boards 
whitewashed; roof of hand split 
shakes. The floor plan is shown 
below. 


LET’S HAVE SOME DECENT MONOTONY 


HE battle of architectural styles furi- 
ously pressed in every city of this 
country finds its peak in southern California. 
Easy travel, access to pictures and mis- 
guided freedom have left the home-builder 
free to choose home styles as he will. Con- 
fusion is now the dominant characteristic of 
American residential districts. 

The way out, according to William H. 
Schuchardt, distinguished architect, is what 
Henry James referred to as “decent monot- 
ony.” 

Decent monotony 
monotony bores. 

Everyone who is building a home is con- 
fronted with this question. Shall we choose 
an English, a Normandy cottage, a Spanish, 
a French chateau, a “modern” style for our 
home ? 


pleases, commonplace 


Some base their preference on homes they 
have been seen here or elsewhere or on pictures 
which have appealed. Some are prejudiced 
against certain styles because of poor examples 
they have seen. Some cherish a style for years 
until they accumulate enough money to build 
the castle of their dreams. 

Where every owner builds in the style he 
likes best the result is Conglomeration. <A 
beautiful English cottage alongside a Mexican 
farm house suggests a scrambled geography. 
One design, be it ever so perfect, destroys its 
neighbor. 

An English manor house, a Normandy cot- 
tage, a Monterey Colonial and a French cha- 
teau all in a row suggest a museum shelf. 
Yet we see streets just as badly confused in a 
drive through any residential district. 

No one would like to set his fine Atlantic 
Colonial style home down among a Swiss 
chalet, an Egyptian temple and a Chinese 
temple. Yet it has been done, in Hollywood, 
and not in the studios either. 


By GERALD B. BURTNETT 


The builder of a Spanish farm house would 
llike a similarly styled home next door. But 
his neighbor builds a Queen Anne of the early 
eighties because he wanted to reproduce his 
boyhood home in Iowa. Next year the vacant 
lot on the other side may get a Turkish kicsk. 

The trouble with most houses is their per- 
manence. Passing whims in architecture stay 
with us long after their popularity wanes. 
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Unfortunately out of date buildings cannot be 
junked yet although the new deal may bring 
that about. 

Those who lean to the “there ought to be 
a law” method of accomplishment can insert 
here a paragraph. Yes, there ought to be a 
law prohibiting people from ruining the value 
of their own property and their neighbors by 
erecting homes unsuited to the vicinity. 

But there will be no such law for a long, 
long time. Lots of education has to come 
first. 

Rugged individualism is still a paramount 
characteristic in this country. If your lowa 
friend can have his Queen Anne why should 
you not have your Egyptian temple to adver- 
tise your travels? No reason at all as things 
go today. 

Some glorious day, in the highly Utopian 
future, residences and residential districts will 
be planned communities. A good example for 
today is the city of San Clemente nearby 
where only Spanish type homes may be built. 

But you say, “Well if all the homes are the 
same I couldn’t stand the monotony.” 

That is where decent monotony comes in. 

The charm of old European villages lies 
largely in the harmony of form and _ color 
which prevails. Never do you find in these 
delightful places a conscious attempt to be 
original or different or conspicuous. 

Their builders, using the materials at hand 
and common methods of construction, did not 
shrink from a family resemblance to other 
homes in the locality. 

That is decent monotony. No individual- 
ity was submerged. Rather it was possib'e t0 
gratify different tastes by a skillful display 0 
subtle variations in mass and detail. Yet 
the whole group remained related giving 4 
background that makes these little villages % 
charming. (Continued on Page 24) 
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What a far cry this charming house is from the early 





attempts at factory made ready-cut houses. The good 
ot be design and substantial construction often lacking in the 
bring factory made house are the two salient features of this 
new idea in home construction. Wallace Neff, the archi- 
to be tect who has been developing the idea of a factory built 
insert home for several years, says the name ‘Honeymoon Cot- 
hes tage" was suggested by Mary Pickford, and the name is 
valu an ideal one. Inspected by over fifty thousand persons 
om the first week of its exhibition it has captured the fancy 
a of many people whose requirements are met by a compact 
long one or two bedroom home. The house shown here consists 
, of a living room, entrance hall, bedroom, bath and kitchen. 
a All units have been planned with a view of compactness 
and no waste space. The exterior is strikingly modern 
aan and distinctive. 
+ lowa 
should 
adver- 
things 
Jtopian 
ts will Built on heavy timber beams, this 
ple for small house is especially engineered 
nearby to withstand the stresses of moving 
e built. by truck, and is earthquake and 
are the storm proof. Walls are six inches 
thick throughout and, with the 
un ie roof, insulated. Redwood is used 
ges lies for exterior walls and ceilings and 
a ode for interior walls excepting the 
= living-dining room which is pan- 
in these elled in knotty pine. The walls of 
t to be tightly joined redwood are per- 
fectly smooth and are painted 
at hand white with doors, shutters, base- 
did not line and mouldings in cobalt blue 
o other and light blue. 
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LET'S HAVE SOME DECENT 
MONOTONY 


(Continued from Page 22) 
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is noted for its domestic architecture and among those architects 
responsible for the design of our most pretentious and beautiful 
residences is Gordon B. Kaufmann, A.|.A. In the residence for 
Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm NcNaghten, the architect has achieved a 
result worthy of praise. It is a splendid addition to the many fine 
homes in the exclusive Holmby Hills district. The firms listed here | 
are appreciative of the opportunity of assisting in the construction 
of the McNaghten residence. 





Decent monotony is the background for delightfy| 
Broadway, near Stratford-on-Avon. It is the back- 
ground of French and Italian towns. It is the back- 
ground of any fine group of homes wherever they 
may be found or whenever they may have been 
created. 


The primary characteristic of a masterpiece is 
good composition. John Ruskin called it “putting 
several things together so as to make one of them.” 
In one word good composition is unity. 


The several parts of a picture must be related 
so that all make a beautiful whole. In music the 
law of unity holds, witness the ‘leit motif” of the 
symphony. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


JOHN MAYER 


So, in frozen music as Ruskin termed architec- 
865 N. Holliston Ave., Pasadena 


ture, unity must obtain where a masterly quality 


is sought. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES & WATER SOFTENER 


CRANE CO. 
321 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles 


But the battle of the styles destroys the very es- 
sentials of an architectural masterpiece. American 
insistence on individual expression has been the 
cause of few distinctive developments of residen- 











tial districts in thi ; 
SHOWER BATH DOORS PARQUETRY FLOORS la 1s = S$ in this country ; 
What is the way out? According to Mr. Schu- 
MODERN METAL ARTS CO. A. B. RICE FLOOR CO. chardt there is a way. 
3722 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 2417-25 E. 23rd St., Los Angeles He points out that we have been too willing to 


plagiarize the styles of whatever country or period 
we admire regardless of its fitness to our present 
environment. Often photographs are slavishly 
adhered to in building a new home. 


DECORATING LIVING ROOM, LOGGIA & HALL 


JOHN B. SMERALDI 
| 
610/2 So. Berendo St., Los Angeles Yet we do not choose our clothes, our manner of 
speech, or our way of living from the past without 
considerable alteration. 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


PATTEN-BLINN LUMBER CO. 


Choosing a home style on the grounds of senti- 
521 E. 5th Street, Los Angeles 


ment or prejudice is a mistake. A home design 
must be logical as well as beautiful. It must be 
the outgrowth of social, climatic and topographical 
conditions. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


BLISS PAINTING & DECORATING CO. 
386 So. Raymond Ave., Pasadena A home may be of no named style and. yet be 
pleasing. The secret is simple. 

Reduced to the simplest terms this secret is pre- 
scribe simple and low masses, predominating hori- 
zontal lines, low pitched roofs and the use of mate- 
rials best suited to a country occasionally subjected 
to earth tremors. 


TERMITE PREVENTION 


U. S. TERMITE CONTROL CORP., Ltd. 
150 E. Glenarm St., Pasadena 


BATH AND FLOOR TILE PLUMBING On this common ground a residential district can 
GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. H. G. CARY COMPANY have decent monotony without abolishing origin- 
Los Angeles—San Francisco 825 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles ality. 


If you fear that “pure” English, or French or 
what not styles will be destroyed remember this. 
No architecture became pure until it was dead. 
When style is standardized into purity it dies and 
becomes the refuge of copy book rather than imag- 


STONE AND BRICK MASONRY 


ALVIN R. MILLS 
2725 W. 75th St., Los Angeles 


AUTOMATIC CLOCK CONTROLLED 
LAWN SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


HADDEN CO.., Ltd., 











ar inative designers. 
PLASTERING a ee es are The old styles, which we all admire, were alive 
PETERKIN & HERBISON when they were erected. They frankly met the 
1739 W. 84th Place, Los Angeles CAL-FUR UNIT HEATING SYSTEM requirements of climate, social life and the charac- 
AND SHEET METAL WORK ter of building materials obtainable. They were 
CUT CAST STONE PASADENA SHEET METAL WORKS not copies of buildings erected in still earlier days 
HAMLIN & HOOD 85 West Union St., Pasadena Se 


Distinction can be obtained by really able de- 
sign. The imagination required to reshape any 
style of the past into a type which will have dis- 


3110 E. Foothill Blvd. Pasadena 
THERMAX INSULATION, FIREPROOFING 


HAND SPLIT CEDAR SHAKE ROOF PLASTER BASE tinction, which will fit into southern California 
FISK & MASON E. K. WOOD LUMBER CO. and which will harmonize with other homes simi- 
855 El Centro St., So. Pasadena 4701 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles larly thought out is available here today. 









After all we are not Englishmen speaking the 
language of Shakespeare, nor Frenchmen fiting 
perfectly in chateaux, nor Spanish peasants. We are 
twentieth century Americans, living in a semi- 
tropic climate. 


ROCK, SAND AND PLASTERING MATERIALS 
CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING MATERIALS, Inc. 
6009 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 
COMPOSITION ROOFING AND WATERPROOFING 


MONARCH ROOFING CO. 
500 So. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 





Our homes should simply and directly meet our 
needs and those of our climate. 

Let’s stop making southern California a museum 
of all the traditional architecture of foreign coun- 
tries. 





Let’s have some decent monotony that pleases. 
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CLEANLINESS, 
COMFORT, ECONOMY} 


OE eam 


FOSTER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Ventura, California 


Architect 


JOHN C. AUSTIN 
Los Angeles 


General Contractors 


BAVIN & BURCH COMPANY 
Los Angeles 


Plumbing, Heating Contractors, 


JONES HEATING CO. 
Pasadena 


“Dr.” Architect and Dr. Medico are allies 
in the modern health crusade. - 


Such model institutions as Foster Memo- 
rial Hospital stand as monuments to their 
professional cooperation. 


The entire building is automatically 
heated by two gas-fired, low-pressure boilers. 
Two high-pressure boilers supply steam for 
sterilization. Gas automatic water-heaters as- 
sure abundant hot water at any hour, day 
or night. 


The kitchen, too, with its heavy-duty res- 
taurant ranges and other modern appliances, 
is ‘all gas.” 

Three years’ experience with gas fuel is 
summed up by Superintendent Gertrude W. 
Fuller; “These automatic gas appliances 
have assisted materially in reducing our op- 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION, 





Spotless as a model ward! Efficient as a modern operating room! Automatically- 
controlled, gas-fired boilers of Foster Memorial Hospital 


erating costs. The full time of the engineer 
is not required, and he may be assigned to 
other duties. In every way, gas is giving 
wonderful satisfaction.” 


A fuel that meets exacting hospital requirements 
is a fuel you can depend upon for client satis- 
faction! In planning for gas installations, or 
writing specifications for any building, you are 
invited to consult (without charge) your gas 
company’s Industrial Engineers. 







Quick Clean Economical 


the modern fuel 


INC. 


{ A non-profit service organization of which your Gas Company is a member } 


447 SUTTER STREET, 
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MOST CONVENIENT 
Hotel in Hollywood 
$2.50 up, Single 
$3.00 up, Double 
Special weekly and monthly rates 


The Plaza is near every- 
thing to see and doin 
Hollywood. Ideal for bus- 
iness or pleasure. 

Every room has private 
dressing room, bath and 
shower. Beds “built for 
rest.” Every modern con- 
venience. Fine foods at 
reasonable prices. Conven- 
ient parking for your car. 

Chas. Danziger, Mgr. 
Eugene Stern, Pres. 

The “Doorway of Hospitality” 
Vine at Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 










































Information concerning accommoda- 
tions and rates as well as transporta- 
ton faciilities of the hotels and resorts 
of California will gladly be furnished 


























on request by addressing Travel Bu- 
reau, CALIFORNIA ARTS & ARCHI- 
TECTURE, either San Francisco or Los 
Angeles office. 
































































































































LA VALENCIA 
HOTEL 


LA JOLLA 
California 
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European Plan 
With Apartments 
Overlooking the Ocean 
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Wiltsie-Corton, Props. 
Gethin D. Williams, Mgr. 
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The spa at Agua Caliente is not simply a swimming pool. The pool is one of the finest on the 

Pacific Coast and the service buildings containing the dressing rooms, baths, rest rooms, sun 

parlors, are colorful and in harmony with the hotel and casino. This is a popular spot for vacationists 
who are going to Agua Caliente in increasing numbers. 


Dkr. AURELIA REINHARDT through the 
presidency of Mills College at Oakland, California, 
wields a tremendous influence in the feminine world 
but this same influence would be felt anyway because 
she is so much more than a college president. Dr. 
Reinhardt’s outlook is broad and she never hesitates 
to change the line of procedure at Mills when she 
feels a change is beneficial. To serve the changing 
times almost a new curriculum has been instituted. Sin- 
cerely believing that only intelligence and understand- 
ing can solve the world problems and that education 
must lead to this solution yet Dr. Reinhardt feels that 
too much stress has been laid upon the scholarly as- 
pect. Systems in general vogue are too professional, 
academic and conservative, while the need is for new 
courses to be accepted and enjoyed because of pleasure 
derived, not from credits to be gained. The head of 
this great institution of learning is not pedantic in 
any sense but is a charming person, a pleasing, earnest 
speaker and is endowed with an understanding of the 
problems confronting the young students now enrolled 
as well as those graduated. 


Once UPON A TIME, not so very long 
ago as weeks run, the proletaire, at least the impecun- 
ious of California could scarcely hope to attain to the 
ownership of a house built by Wallace Neff, architect. 
But why mention the past, this is a new era, and since 
Wallace Nef was always in the foremost ranks of the 


One of southern California's finest private swimming 
pools is that of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Cord on their 
estate in Beverly Hills. 





moderns it is not surprising to find him conforming to 
a new idea. He claims the new world needs things in 
a hurry and needs good-looking things but at a mod- 
est rate and so, with a group of associates, he is spon- 
soring a factory built cottage which can be set up in 
a day, on any chosen lot, ready for occupancy. The 
houses are built in a Los Angeles plant and in courtesy 
to the intrepid young souls seeking a home and fire- 
side he calls these answers to the quest, “Honeymoon 
Cottages”. The houses are designed with one bed- 
room but are so planned that additional rooms may be 
added as desired without destroying the symmetry of 
the whole. A lot at the beach or in the mountains 
may now become a home within twenty-four hours 
provided a truck laden with a cottage has access to 
the site selected. Cupid owes Wallace a vote of 
thanks, may he send it by way of King Midas. 


Some WORDS are synonymous with some 
people, for instance, Alfred Hertz and music. Cali- 
fornia feels a very proprietary interest in this maestro, 
who makes his home in San Francisco and was one of 
the early directors of the Symphony Orchestra of that 
city. From there he now conducts the Standard Sym- 
phony Hour, broadcast by a network covering the west 
coast and reaching to New York, Hawaii and Mexico. 
For almost seven years Alfred Hertz has directed 
these symphonies, having conducted more than three 
hundred and fifty programs. Long ago Los Angeles 
conferred upon him the title of ‘Father of the Holly- 
wood Bowl’, since in 1922 he led the Bowl orchestra 
in its initial concert. Now this summer, August 14, 
Mr. Hertz directs his 100th concert of the Symphonies 
under the Stars. Music appreciation has advanced 
tremendously through the efforts of this one man. He 
is never too weary to encourage a student, nor does he 
hesitate to rebuke the desecration of talent. A fairly 
small man, low in stature, he grows in height as he 
mounts the director’s stand and lifts his baton. 


ANGELICA PATTERSON, born in New 
England, was never bound by hampering traditions of 
that section unless a staunch love of the right is 
provably Puritan. In pursuit of her art she main- 
tained a studio in New York and painted there for 
many years. She interprets her thoughts and trans- 
lates the lines of the early prophets through curve and 
color. Symbolism is her chosen medium but the issue 
is never clouded, her meaning is as clear as her cclors. 
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After dinner coffee on the terrace or in the patio is a pleasant aftermath to a dinner in a 
California home on a balmy California evening and the white wire furniture from the galleries of 
J. W. Robinson Company is quite appropriate for the purpose. 


Seeking a less rigorous climate Miss Patterson came 
to California and built a home in the Ojai Valley, 
known as “Quest End”, which seems to fill all require- 
ments. But in California it is apparently impossible 
to be content with one home, no matter how beautiful 
the surroundings, so this year Miss Patterson is build- 
ing a cottage at Cambria Pines, north of Santa Maria 
and south of Morro Bay, gaining the proximity of the 
ocean and the perfume of the pines. As in her home 
in the Ojai this new retreat will express the person- 
ality of the owner and delight the fortunate friends 
who may be invited to share the hospitality of the 
shore and enter into the many art discussions which 
arise. Miss Patterson continues to paint in any and 
all environments and also writes. She has strong 
ideas as to the differences between Primary and Prim- 
itive in Art and also feels that the Opposite Ideals in 
Art should be thoroughly uncovered. 


LAGUNA BEACH, Malibu, Agua Cali- 
ente, La Jolla have been thronged this summer with 
vacationists eager to escape the daily grind and re- 
sponsibilities which, for many of us, have seemed 
increasing withal the so-called benefits from the New 
Deal. Laguna Beach is fast growing in popularity, 
and the number of beach houses owned by residents 
of Los Angeles and Beverly Hills has multiplied dur- 
ing the past two years, most of them occupied through- 
out the summer months. 

We were fortunate enough to spend several days 
roughing it at Lake Arrowhead. It was our first trip 
this season to this popular all-year resort, and be 
assured it is not our last. The high gear road makes 
it possible to make the trip in less than three hours at 
moderate speed. Signs of building activity were no- 
ticed all around the lake, and energetic L. J. Burrud 
who is in charge of sales promotion for the Lake Ar- 
Towhead Company is doing a good job—for both the 
company and the purchasers of property. 

At the North Shore Tavern we spent some time 
with Earl Coffman who took especial delight in show- 
ing us the new tap-room, panelled in knotty pine and 
Patte-ned after the old English taverns. We con- 
gratulated Mr. Coffman on the successful season last 
year at Palm Springs where he and his mother, Mrs. 
Nellie Coffman operate the Desert Inn from October 
first io June first. The same personnel who cater to 
those seeking the desert sun at the Desert Inn take 
care of the North Shore Tavern guests from June first 
to October first. 


Tuis seems to be the summer for going 
places. The public has dug down in its sock and pull- 
ing out a new car has followed the advice of a 
national insurance company to have a grand time. 
Everyone has been pegging away, month after month; 
some have been pegging away ever since 1929, but 
this year they are taking a vacation. The national 
parks have had more guests this season than since the 
ticker crashed. Good roads and modern cars cut 
down the great open spaces so that it is now possible 
to cover greater distances in two weeks or a month. 
Yosemite, the Redwood Highway, Oregon, the Colum- 
bia river, Seattle — the yachtsman’s paradise, and 
across to Yellowstone. Judging from the cars in Yel- 
lowstone, the new stamps publicizing our national 
parks are not going to be needed. No matter where 
you plan to go, near home or far away, a vacation 
is what a lot of people who have been worrying them- 
selves thin during the past four years need. Plenty 
of sunshine and fresh air—plenty of rest and a healthy 
good time. Take your own trappings and camp out 
for a while; many people are discovering the con- 
venience of having their own bungalow trailer, or visit 
the camps and hotels which are eager to accommodate 
you. Then after you have gone far enough, 
stayed long enough and sent everybody postcards, 
come home as most of us know coming home is some- 
times the best part of going away. 








The Arizona Biltmore is one of the most popular 

resorts in the southwest and one of its many attrac- 

tions is the swimming pool where guests may take 
refuge from the Arizona sun, 


MACKAY 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


4 


The leading secretarial 
training school of Los 
Angeles for over a 
quarter of a century. 


4 


Our Free Catalog is yours 
for the asking. 


It explains how to capitalize 
your previous education, how 
you may earn living expenses 
while attending our classes, 
how you may earn tuition 
and gain valuable office ex- 
perience by part-time office 
work which we will provide 


for you. 


MacKay’'s specializes in 
preparing ambitious young 
men and young women for 
the better-paying office posi- 
tions as stenographers, sec- 
retaries, junicr and senior ac- 


countants. 


Talented young people are 
taught radio broadcasting 
free, and given an oppor- 
tunity to contact profes- 
Listen to student 
program over KELW Sun- 
days at 10:45 a.m. 


sionals. 


Sd 


MA C K A Y 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


612 S. Figueroa St. TRinity 0417 








‘*PASADENA: 


PasapDENA was, originally, the 
Indiana Colony, but its position as a finished 
town growing out of rigorous demands in- 
herent in the nature of its founders whose 
ancestry leads back to Colonial times, makes 
it today more typically American than it 
was at its beginning. Descendants of the 
founders of this country from every state in 
the Union, even a few born in California, 
can be found here as the value of the three 
great institutions of Astronomy, Technology, 
and Literature, secured to Pasadena by the 
work of William Ellery Hale, becomes more 
and more evident to those throughout the 
known world who are studying along these 
lines. 

In order to secure these three vital insti- 
tutions, however, the climate of this part of 
the Pacific Coast must needs be free from 
fog. For the first, the Observatory, looked 
for that freedom thoroughly and found it not 
too far from the Pacific’s great potentialities, 
on top the coastwise sierras north of Los 
Angeles. Here a splendid road _ connects 
the Observatory with the city of Pasadena 
which lies below the fog line and is made 
habitable even in the months of summer be- 
cause of its nearness to the sea. After in- 
vestigators had proved the top of Mt. Wil- 
son a proper place for a great astronomical 
observatory and Mr. Hale had organized 
there the observatory of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington in the first years of 
this century, trustees of Throop College, 
asked him to reorganize that splendid out- 
growth of the sloyd system as California 
Institute of ‘Technology. 

The Huntington Library, with its aston- 
ishing collection of manuscripts and its beau- 
tiful pictures and furnishings exhibited to 
acquaint the youth of this distanct country 
with what the world has done, has but 
begun its work. More and more, as its ad- 
ministration makes it adaptable to work now 
beginning in California, will this lovely ad- 
dition to Pasadena’s environment become a 
source of fascinating articles and interesting 
reproductions of notable work. 

Having added the Huntington Library, 
California Institute and The Carnegie Ob- 
servatory to the environs of Pasadena, its 
far-seeing descendants of colonial ancestors 
had then to make the center of the town 
conform. Here again they asked a leading 
citizen to advise with them, and under Mr. 
Hale’s direction a competition for a civic 
center was instituted and the present hand- 
some city hall by the San Francisco archi- 
tects, John Bakewell and Arthur Brown, was 
built. The beautiful library by Myron Hunt 
and the auditorium by Edwin Bergstrom, 
and Bennett and Haskell of Pasadena, were 
added. Here was made the nucleus of a 
handsome city surrounded by residence dis- 
tricts, an arroyo for play ground, and moun- 
tains and hills galore for camping and 
tramping, sketching and rest. 

The civic sense is often very late in com- 
ing to an individual, and even a depression 
has some value in giving us all time to study 
how to make towns more beautiful. 


—M. Urmy Seares. 


SPANISH MISSION 
GARDENS OF CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from Page 13) 


cumulate around the fields, kitchens, and barns, 
and might conveniently be disposed of and serve 
a useful purpose in binding operations. In other 
words, it contained much of the field, fruit, and 
garden crop residues as well as many of the com- 
mon weeds of the mission community. This botani- 
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cal miscellany then, entering the bricks and becom- 
ing perfectly preserved therein through desicca- 
tion, became the herbariums of the missionaries— 
more accurate than any written accounts could 
have been, and of far-reaching scientific and his- 
torical significance. 

Nine years ago the writer began a study of these 
plant collections and found that they became readily 
accessible and yielded up their store of plant lore 
when properly approached and interrogated. A 
sun-dried adobe brick when immersed in water 
for twenty-four hours slacks down and completely 
disintegrates, so that its plant content may be sep- 
arated from the soil particles by much the same 
process that gold may be separated from auriferous 
gravel by means of the prospector’s pan. 

To date, some twenty adobe structures in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and the states of northern Mexico 
have been studied in this way, and a considerable 
collection of domestic and wild plant specimens 
have been collected, identified, and classified. Of 
the various classifications only those pertaining to 
gardens are here presented, and the lists which 
follow have been supplemented for the sake of 
completeness by the names of other plants not yet 
found in adobe bricks but mentioned in the historic 
literature as having been grown in America during 
the Spanish or Mexican periods. All of the plants 
which follow are alien to America, but certain ones 
are not yet definitely known to have reached 
California during the Spanish period. 


FRUITs AND NUTS 


almond, Prunus communis Fritsch. 

apple, Pyrus Malus L. 

apricot, Prunus Armeniaca L. 

cherry, Prunus sp. 

chestnut, Castanea sp. 

citron, Citrus medica L. 

date, Phoenix dactylifera L. 

fig, Ficus carica L. 

fig, (variety Godens or Burgarotes). 

grape, Vitis vinifera L. 

grape, vitis vinifera L. vars. Alba, Albilla, Molar, 
Torrontes, and Muscat. 

grapefruit, Citrus maxima Merr. 

jujube, Zizyphus sp. 

lemon, Citrus Limonia Osbeck. 
grant or Centies, and Sweet. 

lime, Citrus aurantifolia Swingle. vars. Sweet and 
Sour. 

medlar, Mespilus germanica L. 

mulberry, Morus sp. 

nectarine, Prunus Persica Sieb. & Zucc. 
nucipersica Schneid. 

olive, Oleo europaea L. 

orange, Citrus sinensis Osbeck. 

orange, Sour or Seville, Citrus aurantium L. 

orange, Large fruited. 

orange, Cagels or thick skinned. 

peach, Prunus Persica Sieb. & Zucc. vars. Meloco- 
tone and Priscos. 

pear, Pyrus communis L. 

pear, Pyrus communis L. var. Bergamont. 

plantain ,African banana), musa paradisiaca L. 

plum, Prunus domestica L. 

pomegranate, Punica Granatum L. 

quince, Cydonia oblonga Mill. 

walnut (English or Persian), Juglana regia L. ? 


vars. Royal, Fra- 


var. 


KITCHEN GARDEN PLANTS 
artichoke, Cynara scolymus L. 
asparagus, Asparagus officinalis L. var. altilis L. 
beet, Beta vulgaris L. 
cabbage, Brassica oleracea L. var. White. 
cardoon, Cynara Cardunculus L. 
carrot, Daucus carota L. var. sativa D .C. 
chicory, Chicorium Intybus L. 
chive, Allium Schoenoprasum L. 
cucumber, Cucumis sativus L. 
endive, Chicorium endiva L. 
eggplant, Solanum Melongena L. 
garlic, Allium sativum L. 
leek, Allium Porrum L. 
lettuce, Lactuca sativa L. 
melon, Citrullus vulgaris Schrad. (Watermelon). 
melon, Cucumis sp. (Muskmelon, cassaba). 
onion, Allium cepa L. 


pea, Pisum sativum L. 

parsnip, Pastinaca sativum L. 

radish, Raphanus sativus L. 

rape, Brassica Napus L . 

rhubarb, Rheum Phaponticum L. 

spinach, Spinacia oleracea L. 

sorrel, Rumex sp. 

turnip, Brassica Rapa L. 

water-cress, Roripa Nasturtium-aquaticum Hayek, 


HERB AND MEDICINAL PLANTS 

anise, Pimpinella Anisum L. 
basil, Acimum Basilicum L. 
borage, Borago officinalis L. 
camomile, Anthemia nobilis L. 
caraway, Carum Carvi L. 
coriander, Coriandrum sativum L. 
cumin, Cuminum Cyminum L. 
fennel, Foeniculum vulgare L. 
lemon balm, Melissa officinalis L. 
marjoram, Origanum vulgare L. 
mint, Mentha Pulegium L. (Pennyroyal). 
mustard, Brassica nigra Koch. 
nightshade, Solanum sp. 
parsley, Petroselinum hortense Hoftm. 
peppermint (hierba buena), Mentha piperita L. 
rosemary, Rosmarinus officinalis L. 
saffron, Crocus sativus L., or Carthamnus tinctorius 

| 
Santa Maria (an aromatic plant). 
thyme, Thymus vulgaris L. 


ORNAMENTALS 

bamboo, Phyllostachys sp. 

broom, Cytisus sp. 

carnation, Dianthus sp. L. vars. red, pink spotted 
with red, white, and marisalda. 

china tree, Melia Azedarach L. ? 

daffodil, Narcissus Psuedo-Narcissus L. 

gilliflower or stock, Mathiola incana R. Br. vars. 
white, yellow, purple, light red, and dark red. 

iris, Jris sp. var. dark purple. 

jasmine, Jasminum sp. 

larkspur (espuela de galau), Delphinum sp. 

lavender, Lavandula Spica L . 

lily, Lilium sp. L. var. white. 

mallow (large or mad mallow), Malva sp. Lava- 
tera sp., or Althaea sp. 

osier, Salix sp. 

plane tree, Platanus sp. 

poppy, Papaver sp. 

rose, Rosa sp. vars. White musk, Castillian. 

tamarind, Tamarindus indica L. 


CONSTRUCTING 
THE SMALL GARDEN 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Grade at this time for foundations for walls and 
steps and dispose of the soil. Do not forget to 
leave in a handy place enough soil to backfill 
against the walls. Where a fill of any consider- 
able depth is made against a wall the earth should 
be filled about a foot at a time in horizontal layers, 
and thoroughly soaked. This is called puddling, 
and will avoid serious settlement later when the 
garden is installed. What has just been gone over 
is known as rough grading. When this is com 
plete the foundation is laid on which to build the 
garden. 

Drainage 

Certain problems to do with natural drainage 
have already been discussed. There remains the 
disposal of surface water which may otherwise 
gather in great pools, pour in the basement wil- 
dows or make miniature grand canyons out of our 
nicely graded slopes. First see what has_ beet 
done about the roof water. Is the house equipped 
with roof gutters? From the standpoint of the 
landscape architect, all houses should be complete 
with gutters and leaders. Especially where the roof 
drains into a court-yard or terrace, or where the 
ground pitches toward the house. They are omitted 
sometimes because of appearance and sometimes be 
cause of cost, but they will pay for themszlve 
many times in the grief that they save the gardenet. 
If they do exist see if the leader pours onto tht 
ground, or is carried away in a tile drain. If it 
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HE traditions of early California and 

the atmosphere of life on the old 
anchos is still to be found in California 
where today's gentlemen farmers build with 
sll the modern conveniences. The ranch 
nouse designed by William Mooser Com- 
pany illustrated in this magazine is typical 
f the early California type. Modern qual- 
ty materials and equipment were supplied 
by the following firms: 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


WILLIAM C. WARMINGTON 
9433 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK 
BOYD LUMBER AND MILL CO. 


Santa Barbara 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
BOILER—RADIATION 


CRANE CO. 
321 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


HANSON AND MURPHY 
320 No. Camden Dr., Beverly Hills 


ROOF AND FLOOR TILE 
GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Los Angeles — San Francisco 


WATERPROOF PORTLAND CEMENT 


MONOLITH PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 
215 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


SHOWER BATH DOORS 


MODERN METAL ARTS CO. 
3722 So. San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 


ORNAMENTAL IRON GATES 
AND GRILLES 


PROGRESSIVE ORNAMENTAL 
IRON WORKS 
2470 Fletcher Drive, Los Angeles 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 
W. E. COOPER LUMBER CO. 


(Floor Covering Division) 
4600 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 


STROMBERG-CARLSON REMOTE 
CONTROL RADIO SYSTEM 


RAY HARDING 
172 S. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 


pours on the ground, do not hesitate to lay the 
necessary tile to insure the water being carried off 
the property. Many garden areas will absorb a 
normal rainfall, but to pour the roof water onto 
it also is overloading. Solid surface terraces (con- 
crete, asphalt, brick in mortar, etc.), courts and 
drives should be provided with catch-basins unless 
the water can run off without doing any harm. 
This is the time to provide also for the drainage 
of any pools which are contemplated in the final 
scheme. The tile should be laid to within several 
feet of the outside of the proposed pool and about 
one foot lower than the bottom of the pool. The 
drainage from the pool will be through a galvan- 
ized iron pipe until it clears the concrete and will 
then join the drain tile. Drain tile carrying water 
away from the garden should be bell sewer tile 
with cemented joints, as opposed to the soil drains 
which are open joint agricultural tile covered with 
six inches of 34 inch rock. When this is done we 
cover up the trenches, puddle and tamp the loose 
dirt, and while we have spent some money it does 
not seem as though we have made any progress 
at all. So much of the first money spent in garden- 
making goes underground, that it is easy to be im- 
patient and wonder when something is really going 
to show. And we are not through yet, for the 
problems of irrigation and soil preparation have 
not been disposed of. 


Garden Plumbing 


Here again it is fortunate if you have thought 
of the garden plumbing problems at the time the 
house is built. It is common practice to put a 
number of hose bibs (faucets where the hose may 
be attached) on the house at the time the house 
is built. This has many disadvantages. Water 
drawn from the house line sounds throughout the 
house. (There is a slight advantage inasmuch as 
you never forget to turn off the sprinkler.) Then 
the hosebib always seems to be just where a large 
plant or flower bed is to be, is inaccessible, and 
the hose breaks down the flowers. Also the house 
line often has a pressure reducer on it, which means 
that the garden valves do not get the full force as 
shown at the meter. Lastly, if one gets broken 
it cannot be fixed without turning off the whole 
house system. Have the house plumber put a tee 
in the main line somewhere between the meter and 
the pressure reducer, and have him leave the hose- 
bibs off the outside of the house. Later, when the 
floor plan of the garden is determined, hosebibs 
may be placed at convenient points around the 
garden. 

The garden plumbing starts at the above-men- 
tioned tee. Provide a gate valve at this point, 
which means the garden system may be shut 
off for repairs without affecting the house supply. 
A gate valve may also be installed in the house 
line between the tee and the house, if you wish 
to be able to shut off the house line without af- 
fecting the garden, although this is seldom felt to be 
necessary. 

Hosebibs should be so located that all garden 
areas may be easily reached with a fifty-foot 
length of hose. When these are spotted, locate also 
the position of the control valves for any lawn 
sprinkler systems, and the intake pipe for pools 
or fountains. Then figure out the most economical 
way to reach the various points. If the system 
is at all complicated it is wise to consult a com- 
petent plumber or irrigation engineer. It would 
be impossible here to go into the effect of pressure 
and volume on size of pipe and number of sprinkler 
heads per valve, for every problem varies. The 
novice can make some costly mistakes, so have 
it right before you start. Be sure to get the pipe 
run through walls and under walks before the 
construction work starts. The specific plumbing for 
garden pools will be discussed in a later article 
on garden pools. With the pipe lines in and cov- 
ered (they should be 8 to 10 inches below the 
surface) the underground construction work is com- 
pleted, and the things which really show may be 
started. It will soon be time to bring out that 
list of flowers which you hastily made out when 
the problem of a garden first arose. Next will 
come garden construction, then soil preparation, 
finished grading and planting. 
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“Tl Specify Transit 
Mixed Concrete 


“Say what you like, a job mixed con- 
crete is not as uniform as Transit Mixed 
Concrete. 

“T have had an inspector watching 
every batch as it went into a job mixer 
and still it invariably came out under- 
mixed. This Transit Mixed Concrete is 
smooth and strong; our tests on seven 
day cylinders show crushing strength of 
1700 pounds per square inch where speci- 
fications only called for 2000 pounds in 
28 days. 


“T like to use it.” 


* 
91:24: 3%? 
@ WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU 


When you specify a mix like this, what 
strength do you expect to get? Let us 
tell you that it might be anywhere from 
1500 to 4000 Ibs. per square inch, de- 
pending upon the length of time the 
batch is mixed, the gradation of the 
aggregates and the amount of water 
used. 

When you have made the study of 
CONCRETE that we have, it would sur- 
prise you to know just what can be done 
to get the MAXIMUM VALUE of CE- 
MENT used. 

We are more than pleased to SELL 
OUR CONCRETE ON A STRENGTH 
BASIS, as we have absolute control of our 
mixes and can GUARANTEE THE SPECI- 
FIED STRENGTH. 





Let's get acquainted! 
Call L. Glenn Switzer. 


Transit 


Mixed Concrete Co. 
in Hollywood, GL. 4179 
1000 North La Brea Ave. 
In Pasadena TE. 8133 
3490 East Foothill Blvd. 
In San Bernardino 401-19 
5th Street and Lytle Creek 
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EDITED BY THOMAS D. CHURCH, M.L.A. 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
FOR CALIFORNIA GARDENS 
Compiled by Adele Wharton Vaughan 


(Common Names in Parentheses) 


TUBBED SPECIMEN pone a 3 se 
Acacia latifolia (Broad leaf Acacia) Sciiam eines Gieeeens 
Aucuba_ es B 1004) Vabcecia cantabrica alba (Irish heath) 
—— = ae (Camellia) Daphne odora alba (Winter daphne) 
Camellia japonica amelli Diosma ericoides (Breath of heaven) 
Carissa grandiflora (Natal plum) cain ta dame 
Sie ie Erica ‘mediterranea alba (Heather) 
Cupressus sempervirens ({talian cypress) ac Na sg 
Sane rene ae Eugenia apiculata (Short leaf eugenia) 
Erioneteve, mpemies comet ia) Eugenia myrtifolia (Australian brush cherry) 
Eugenia Hookeri (Hooker's Eugenia Fabiana imbricata 
E. myrtifolia (uneaien Bram seeery) Garrya elliptica (Silk tassel tree) 
Euonymus ee aga (Euonymus) Gaultheria procumbens (Wintergreen) 
Fatsia japonica _—, Genista monosperma (Bridal veil broom) 
Ficus elastica (Rubber p ye . seg gg 
views pentacate. eee — «) Laurocerasus lusitanica (Portugal laurel) 
~_ ooeaiien (sue _ L. officinalis (English laurel) 
Oementhns saute Leptospermum laevigatum (Australian tea tree) 
Laurus nobilis (Greek laurel) 7 sean 
Lonicera nitida (Bush honeysuckle) :. = aeiiliel 
ne Ante ee eee, PF seeretreneg alee (Privet) 
Nerium oleander eander 1 in 
Pieris japonica (Japanese Andromeda) —— — honeysuckle) 
Prunus ilicifolia — —— a ae (Myrtle) 
Seecutie tenamine Aanmmamamta Nandina domestica (Sacred bamboo) 
Taxus in variety (Yew) Nerium oleander (Oleander) 
Tetrapanax papyrifera (Rice paper plant) ee eee (Mock orange) 
Veronica buxifolia 
Viburnum odoratissimum (Sweet viburnum) Osmanthus fragrans 
Myrica ——— (California wax myrtle) ae, — 
Parkinsonia aculeata yraea ) 
ees per pe cc tied ng Ball agg) ng 
Photinia arbutifolia ‘oyon leris ce n , ) 
Physocarpus capitatus (Ninebark) Pittosporum phillyraeoides (Willow pittosporum) 
Prunus ilicifolia (Evergreen cherry) P. ae ee eee 
Rhamnus californica (California coffee berry) Raphiolepis umbellata (Yeddo hawthorn) 
Rhamnus crocea (Redberry) Solanum pseudocapsicum (Jerusalem cherry) 
Rhododendron occidentale (Western azalea) Ternstroemia Japonica 
Rhus integrifolia (Lemonade shrub) Veronica buxifolia 
Rhus laurina (Laurel sumac) V. elliptica levesi 
Rhus ovata (Sugar bush) V. longifolia alba 
Rhus trilobata (Squaw bush) V. traversi = 
Ribes in variety (Gooseberry and flowering currant) Viburnum odoratissimum 
Romneya coulteri (Matilja poppy) V. suspensum : 
Rubus spectabilis tenuiflorum (Salmon berry) V. tinus (Layrustinus) 


Salvia mellifera (Black sage) 
Sambucus glauca (Blue elderberry) 


Sambucus racemosus (Red elderberry) : SHRUBS WITH RED FLOWERS 
Spiraea Douglasi Abutilon darwini_ 

Symphoricarpos racemosus (Snow berry) Antirrhinum speciosum (Scarlet snapdragon) 
Vaccinium ovatum (California huckleberry) Callistemon lanceolatus (Bottle brush) 


Camellia japonica 
Cantua buxifolia (Magic tree) 






SHRUBS WITH FRAGRANT FOLIAGE Cestrum elegans _ 
Artemisia californica (California sage) Chorizema ilicifolia (Holly leaf flame pea) 
Buddleia salvifolia (Butterfly bush) oo —_ : 

Calacanthus occidentalis (Sweet shrub) Erie ne odora marginata 

Choisya ternata (Mexican orange) rica gracilis (Heather) 

Diosma ericoides (Breath of heaven) Escallonia macrantha 
Laurus nobilis (Greek laurel) Feijoa sellowiana (Strawberry guava) 
Lippia citriodora (Lemon verbena) Fuchsia in variety — 

Myrtus communis (Myrtle) Grevillea thelemanniana 

Myrtus ugni (Chile guava) Hakea laurina (Laurel leaf hakea) 
Osmanthus fragrans (Fragrant osmanthus) Iochroma coccinea (Red violet bush) 
Rosmarinus officinalis (Rosemary) Lavatera assurgentiflora (Mallow) 
Umbellularia californica (California bay) Leptospermum scoparius Nicholsi 





Malvaviscus mollis (Turks’ cap) 
Melaleuca hypericifolia (Dotted melaleuca) 








Nerium oleander (Oleander) 
SHRUBS WITH LONG PERIOD OF BLOOM : Pittosporum crassifolium (Karo) 
Abelia grandiflora (Glossy abelia) P. Ralphi 





Abutilon megapotamicum 

Berberis Darwini (Darwin’s barberry) 
Cestrum elegans (Purple cestrum) 
Choisya ternata (Mexican orange) 


P. tenuifolium 
Rhus ovata (Sugar bush) 










Cistus a variety (Rock rose) SHRUBS WITH PINK FLOWERS 
Coronilla in variety . . 

Cytisus canariensis (Canary Island broom) Siena Een (Silk tree) 

Erica mm variety (Heather) Arctostaphylos stanfordiana (Stanford manzanita) 
Escallonia in variety ° Azalea hinidegiri 

Hypericum moserianum (Gold flower) Camellia japonica (Camellia) 

Lantana camare | ait Ceanothus roseus (Rose ceanothus) 

Polygala dalmaisiana (Dalmais’ polygala) Cistus crispus (Rock rose) 

Spartium junceum (Spanish broom) 





Coronilla variegata 
Daphne cneorum 
Erica melanthera (Heather) 


SHRUBS WITH WHITE FLOWERS Erica persoluta rosea 











Abelia grandifiora (Glossy abelia) Erica mediterranea 

Adenostoma fasciculatum (Greasewood) Gaultheria shallon (Salal) 

Arbutus unedo (Strawberry tree) Hybiscus syriacus (Shrub althea) 
Arctostaphylos glauca (Glaucous manzanita) Jacobinia carnea 

A. manzanita (Manzanita) Kalmia latifolia (Mountain laurel) 
Bouvardia Humboldti (Sweet Bouvardia) Lagunaria patersoni 

Buddleia asiatica (Butterfly bush) Lantana sellowiana 

Buddleia salvifolia Lonicera hispidula (California honeysuckle) 
Bursaria spinosa Melaleuca nesophila (Pink melaleuca) 
Buxus in variety (Boxwood) Nerium oleander (Oleander) 

Camellia japonica (Camellia) Pimelea ferruginea (Rosy rice flower) 
Carissa grandiflora (Natal plum) Rondeletia cordata 

Carpenteria californica (Tree anemone) Symphoricarpos racemosus (Snowberry) 
Ceanothus americanus Vaccinium ovatum (California huckleberry) 
Ceanothus fendleri Veronica cupressioides 

Choisya ternata (Mexican orange) Veronica hulkeana 

Cistus ladaniferous (Rock rose) Viburnum suspensum (Sandankwa viburnum) 


Cornus capitata (Evergreen dogwood) 





Weigela rosea (Pink weigela) 
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WALL SHRUBS 

Those Which Train Well Against a Wall 
Azara microphylla (Azara) 
Berberis Darwini (Darwin’s Barberry) 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus (Blue blossom) 
Coprosma Baueri (Coral Coprosma) 
Cupressus sempervirens (Italian cypress) 
Escallonia in variety 
Jasminum humile (Jasmine) 
Jasminum nudiflorum 
Lantana camara 
Laurocerasus officinalis (English laurel) 
Laurus nobilis (Greek laurel) 
Leptospermum laevigatum (Australian tea tree) 
Ligustrum japonicum (Japanese privet) 
Myrtus communis and varieties (Myrtle) 
Pittosporum undulatum (Orange Pittosporum) 
Prunus ilicifolia (Island cherry) 
Prunus Lyoni 
Pyracantha in variety (Firethorn) 
Solanum rantonetti (Paraguay Night shade) 
Streptosolen Jamesoni 





SHRUBS WITH BLUE FLOWERS 3 
Budd!eia Davidi (Butterfly bush) Thi 
Caryopteris incana (Bluebeard) 
Ceanothus in variety (California lilac) 
Ceratostigma wilimottianum 
Plumbago capensis (Cape p!umbago) 
Teucrium fruticans "| 
Veronica incana (Woolly veronica) 
Veronica incana subsessilis (Clump veronica) 


Veronica speciosa (Showy veronica) “4 
0 
SHRUBS WITH PURPLE OR LAVENDER FLOWERS a 
Abutilon megapotamicum 7 
Agathosma villosa by 
Aucuba japonica co 
Buddleia lindleyana (Butterfly bush) i 
Carmichaelia cdorata a 
Daboecia cantabrica (Irish heath) th: 


Daphne odora 


Duranta plumieri (Golden dew drop) os 

Erica in variety (Heather) 

Iochroma tubulosa (Violet bush) R. 

Lavandula vera (Lavender) pr 

Polygala dalmai;iana 

Olearia paniculata (Daisy tree) ge 

Rosmarinus officinalis (Rosemary) ley 

Salvia leucantha 

Solanum rantonetti (Paraguay night shade) tio 

Tibouchina semidecandra (Glory bush) 

Veronica hulkeana all 

V. longifolia E. 

V. speciosa M 
SHRUBS WITH ORANGE FLOWERS 

Chorizema ilicifolia (Holly leaf fiame pea) a: 

Iochroma fuchsioides ke 


Lantana camara 

Leonotis leonurus (Lion’s tail) 

Lonicera involucrata (Twinberry) 
Pittosporum undulatum (Orange pittosporum) 
Punica granatum (Pomegranate) 


HTT 





SHRUBS WITH YELLOW FLOWERS 


Abutilon striatum 

Acacia in variety 

Albizzia lophantha (Plume albizzia) 
Azalea mollis 

Azara microphylla (Azara) 

Berberis in variety (Barberry) 
Buddleia globosa (Butterfly bush) 
Calceolaria integrifolia (Lady purse) 
Cassia artemisioides (Wormwood senna) 
Cassia corymbosa (Flowery senna) 
Cassiatomentosa (Woolly senna) 
Cestrum aurantiacum (Yellow lilac) 
Cestrum nocturnum (Nightblooming cestrum) 
Coronilla emerus 

Coronilla minima 

Cytisus in variety (Broom) 
Fremontia californica (Flannel bush) 
Hypericum in variety (Gold flower) 
Jasminum floridum 

Lupinus arboreus (Tree lupine) 
Mahonia in variety (Holly grape) 
Parkinsonia aculeata 

Pittosporum eugenioides 

Spartium junceum (Spanish broom) 





Ask Your 
Garden Supply Dealer 


for 


GROZAT 





PULVERIZED 
SHEEP 
MANURE 
ts CONDITIONS 
PLANTS ; THE SOIL 
GROW LIKE NO WEED 


FOR WESTERN GARDENS 
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1934 


est, 


This design by Donald M. Douglas of Georgetown, Connecticut, was awarded 


first prize 
of $350 for the Service Bar class. 


HE winners of $5,000 in cash prizes in a nation-wide competition for 

new ideas for bar designs were recently announced by the jury of 
awards. Brunswicke-Balke-Collender Company of Chicago distributed prizes 
for best designs for three types of bars and Harvey Wiley Corbett, nation- 
ally known architect who was chairman of the jury, commented as follows: 
“The jury wishes to comment on the originality as expressed in the designs 
by the contestants and on the rare good judgment of color and practical 
construction as displayed by not only the prize winners but by practically 
all of the competitors. The jury feels that the competition was unique in 
that it produced remarkable results which probably could not have been 
accomplished in any other way.” 

Winner of 2nd prize, $250, in Division 1 for a De Luxe Bar was Lyle 
R. Wheeler of Los Angeles. Other Californians who received mention 
prizes of $25 were Robert E. Alexander of Pasadena, Emil Monier, Los An- 
geles, Orrin F. Stone, Pasadena, Edith Barton and James Anderson of Berke- 
ley. 

In the Division II Class for a Commercial Bar the following were men- 
tioned with $25 prizes: Lyle R. Wheeler, Harold Nicolais, Richard F. King, 
all of Los Angeles, Edith Barton and James Anderson of Berkeley, Robert 
E. Alexander of Pasadena and Henry Carleton Newton and Robert Dennis 
Murray of Los Angeles. 

In Division III for a Service Bar, Em‘:] Morier, Los Angeles, Henry 
Carleton Newton and Robert Dennis Murray, Los Angeles, and Melvin Run- 
kel of Los Angeles were awarded Mention with $25 prizes. 


{NUTMEG TUNGMUNANTTT 


“Above”, too, in ways you will 
approve...in excellence of service 
--. Spacious hospitality of room or 
suite...elegance of appointments 
..and all that goes into the defi- 
nition of metropolitan as San 
Francisco interprets. Fur- 
ther distinguished by reas- 
onable tariffs.. 


rooms from $4 
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.single 


UNLVGIVOLQUUUOULUS HUVECS 


GEO. D. SMITH 
General Agr. 
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Mark Hopkins Hotel 


an Hill 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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VACATION i ina 
FOREIGN LAND 


Located in a 
duty-free area, the low Free-Zone prices will in- 
terest you. Breezes from the nearby Pacific 
make summers delightfully cool. Exciting Dog 
Races add another thrill to the gayety of Old 


Mexico. 
ali 
ROOM WITH BATH 
NIGHTLY DINNER DANSANT in Sal de Fiesta 
ALL FLOOR SHOWS IN PATIO and Sal de Fiesta 
DAILY LUNCHEONS IN THE PATIO 


with Wine or Beer 


BREAKFASTS IN THE PATIO 


Swimming at the Spa 
Golf over 18 hole all grass course 
Pitch and Putt Golf - - Tennis 


OVER NIGHT RATE 


Per Person—2 in a Room 
$ ” 

FLOOR SHOW 
$5:50 Single 


For reservations write Agua Caliente Co., Room 338, Bank of 
America Bldg., San Diego 


AGUA_ CALIENTE 


| OLD MEXCIO 


25 A FULL WEEK 


__Per Pers Person—z2 in a Room 


Includes: 


DINNER DANSANT 
ROOM WITH BATH 


| Paes 20 miles south of San Diego 
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Your task of getting a home 
builder's budget to stretch 
around his ideas is not an en- 
viable one. And we haven't 
any desire to make it harder 
for you. 


However, we do urge you to in- 

sist that he allow for adequate 

wiring. You realize the in- 

portance of this, we know. And | 

we are putting forth a great | SEND FOR 
deal of effort to get prospec- 


tive builders to soe it too. FREE INFORMATION 


Our advertising constantly 


stresses the need. | BEFORE YOU FURNISH 
Perhaps we can assist you on | OR REDECORATE 


your next commission. We'll be 

glad to send your client litera- CHECK THIS LIST AND MAIL AT ONCE 
See PENS eat De Bat New materials, patterns, methods may not have been 
ca ae brought to your attention. Dealers and home furnishers 


| are constantly replenishing stocks—styles in furniture and 
tects with basic wiring plans interior treatment are changing and you should have the 


and issue a Red Seal Certificate advice and counsel of experts. 
on homes which meet minimum sat- | It will pay you to check the items listed below and mail 
isfactory stendards. Please feel | to this office so that you may receive such printed matter 


| as is issued by manufacturers and dealers in many differ- 
free to write us whenever we cen ent lines—all without cost or obligation. 
be of service. 


2 


Cordially yours, INFORMATION BLANK 


Check ilems in which you are interested, sign name and address and 
ofe ait” } Le, ‘ VE. mail to California Arts & Architecture, 3221 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles. 
Wau L ] Custom Furniture [ ] Drapes 
(Dept. K-8) [ ] Hand Made Furniture [ ] Curtains 
447 SUTTER ST G SAN FRANCISCO and Reproductions [] Wall Treatments 
601 WEST STH ST LOS ANGELES [] Antiques and Art Objects [ ] Linoleum 
= . , [ ] Rugs and Carpets [ ] Cork Tile 
Pp. 8. Compareble service on re- [ ] Garden Furniture [ ] Rubber Tile 
wiring is also available. Bureau Check here if you require the services of an 
Certificates add to the actual Interior Decorator [ ] 
sales value of any home. 





P.C.E.B. 





Please check Classification to which you belong: 
Home Owner [ ] New Home Owner [] Architect [] Contractor [ ] 


































Where the element 
of time ts important 


PABCO 


a a | 


In both the construction of new hospitals, 





schools and other large public buildings . . . 
and in the maintenance of these structures, 
the completion of the work by a specified date 


is always a factor of importance. 


WON-DAY FINISH minimizes the time 


element greatly, insofar as painting is con- 












cerned. For, as the name implies, in only one 


day... between 8:30 A.M. and 5 P.M....any 









A prominent Hospital* reports: 


“Your first coater works easier, 
covers better, dries faster . . . does 
not sag or run. With second coat, 
getting a perfect completed job be- 
cause of unique manner in which 
your material flows together, mak- 
ing a finished film free from brush 
marks. Work with your product is 
superior. Congratulate your chem- 
ists!” 


room, suite or corridor can be given a com- 


plete, high-quality, two-coat paint job... 





limited only by the size of the paint crew. 
The paint applied and dry . . . the area ready 





for immediate use. 













Not only has the time element been con- 
quered, but with WON-DAY the painter 


can achieve any desired degree of gloss... 


* Name on request. 


from a flat to high gloss . . . and produce any 


color you wish. 





THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 


San Francisco 








Los Angeles Oakland Portland Seattle 





+daytable 


“IN CREATING THE DESIRED EFFECTS FOR THE INTERIOR WALLS Early California Ranch Houses 
; ; SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 

OF THIS Early California Ranch House, THE FLEXIBILITY OF ala 

WILLIAM MOOSER 


GYPSUM PLASTER MADE IT MOST ADAPTABLE TO OUR PURPOSES. WILLIAM MOOSER, JR. 
San Francisco 
EMPIRE HARDWALL AND MOULDING PLASTER WERE USED AND WE alii 


FOUND THEM ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY BOTH AS TO WORKABILITY —- WILLIAM C. WARMINGTON 


... UNIFORMITY... AND IN THE QUALITY OF THE FINISHED WALL. // icine 


NEWFIELD BROS. 
{ Signed} WILLIAM MOOSER, Architect Los Angeles 


cc 
ce 


No matter what the type of 
architecture, you will always 
find a gypsum plaster right 
for the purpose under the 
reliable name of EMPIRE. 


Ask your 
‘Building Materials Dealer 


cA product of 


PACIFIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles ° : Portland . Seattle 


E IRE 


MODERN HARDWALL PLASTER 





